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Weather Forecast 

Prepared by DR. IRVING P. KRICK and Associates 




1st week 1-6: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-27: 


5th week 28-31: 


Alberta 

Cold weather on first day or two, warming toward 
mid-week. Fair skies first few days, snow likely in 
north around 4th and 5th, followed by brief cooling. 

Arctic air will bring snow around 7th and 8th. Cold 
most days (—15 or lower) with brief warming near 
11th and 12th, turning colder about 13th. Last half 
of week storm-free. 

Cold first part of week, milder 16th and 18th (30s). 
Storminess across most sections around 17th and 
18th. Chilly daytimes and cloudiness in areas just 
east of Rockies on 19th, improving 20th. 

Generally fair weather into 24th but cloudiness will 
increase as more cold air settles into province on 
25th. There may be scattered snow with the colder 
air mass. 

Some snow, mostly in northern sections near 28th. 
Only minor day-to-day temperature changes expected 
although some warming is indicated near 30th. 



1st week 1-4: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-27: 


5th week 28-31: 


Ontario 

Week will be highlighted by generally mild condi¬ 
tions, particularly between 2nd and 5th. Skies will 
be threatening around 3rd and 4th. 

A storm will produce snow, mostly in north, on 9th 
and 10th. Temperatures lowering between 9th and 
11th. Skies cloudy most days; locally heavy snows 
near Great Lakes between 11th and 13th. 

Cloudy and unsettled on 14th but week will be free 
of any major storminess. Briefly colder weather near 
15th-16th but moderating to milder levels (40s 
south, teens and 20s north). 

Frequently unsettled, especially through south. Snow 
indicated near 21st-22nd, threatening again 25th- 
26th, dropping nighttime temperatures near zero 
along Great Lakes, colder than 30 below in north. 

Crisp, cold air mass will move eastward around 29th, 
allowing temperatures to moderate slowly. Threat of 
some snow along Great Lakes about 30th. 



Saskatchewan 

Scattered snow near 2nd and 5th but no major 
storms are indicated. It will be cold on 1st with 
temperatures moderating thereafter. 

Some snow and colder weather (20 to 30 below zero) 
around 8th. Temperatures will moderate briefly 
after 11th before more cold air and snow move 
across region on week end. 

Warming trend after 15th but broken by general 
storminess around 17th-18th. Snow expected to be 
widespread, followed by another influx of cold air 
through balance of week. 

Generally fair weather for first half of week, day¬ 
times in teens and lows zero to 10 below. On 25th, 
more cold air will move in. Southern sections can 
expect snow near 25th. 

Skies will be threatening on 29th. Mild conditions 
on 30th and 31st with daytime temperatures in 15 
to 25 degree range. 



1st week 1-4: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-27: 


5th week 28-31: 


Manitoba 

Chilly conditions on 1st, followed by increasing 
cloudiness. Some snow on 3rd, mostly in the southern 
portion. Mild weather is indicated for 4th and 5th. 

Mostly dry, but near 13th a storm will bring snow. 
Coldest weather between 8th and 10th, nighttime 
temperatures lower than 20 below in most areas. 
Some warming expected by 12th. 

Cold for first day or two; another cold spell expected 
on 20th. Not quite so cold during middle of week, 
highs generally above zero. Snow widespread be¬ 
tween 18th and 20th. 

Storm-free weather, with snow mostly in south on 
25th. Fair and cold on 21st, 22nd, warming some¬ 
what thereafter. More cold air will affect most areas 
near 26th-27th. 

No storminess is expected during this interval. Day¬ 
time temperatures will reach into the teens on the 
30th and 31st. 



1st week 1-4: 


2nd week 7-13: 


3rd week 14-20: 


4th week 21-27: 


5th week 28-31: 



Quebec 

No unusually cold weather. Daytimes in 30s and low 
40s around 3rd and 4th. Some snow near 4th, fol¬ 
lowed by briefly colder conditions. 

Frequent storminess this week. Snow in most sec¬ 
tions around 8th-9th and llth-12th. Cloudiness will 
restrict warming on most days, coldest weather on 
lOth-llth. 

Skies threatening on 14th before cold air mass moves 
in. It will continue cold into 16th, moderating to 
mild levels near week end. Most d%ys will be fair 
and dry. 

Frequently stormy, snow spreading to most sections 
between 21st and 23rd. Unsettled and threatening 
25th, snow again near 26th? Daytime warming re¬ 
stricted by cloudiness after 21st, cold air 25th-26th. 

Colder first day or two, gradually warming by end of 
month. Some snow can ♦be expected, mostly in 
southern areas, by 30th. 

Atlantic Provinces 

Threatening on 1st,'more important storminess 
expected around 5th, principally Nova Scotia. No 
extreme temperatures,are expected during this week. 

Mild first half of week, daytimes in 30s and 40s most 
places, 50s on coast. Showers and snow near 9th and 
10th. Much colder weather will follow. Storminess 
about 12th-13th. 

Briefly colder on 14th and 20th, but seasonal tem¬ 
peratures will predominate. Threatening weather 
near 15th and 18th, rain expected on 19th, mostly 
near the coast. 

Fair weather during the early part of the week will 
be followed by general storminess between the 23rd 
and 25th. No unusually cold weather is indicated 
for the week. 

This interval will be free of any major storminess. 
Cold conditions will predominate between the 28th 
and 30th. 



















































Editorials 

Hurrah for Mr. Hamilton! 


T HE year end is a time for reflection. Like 
many others, we have been casting our 
thoughts back over the events of 1961 as 
well as forward into 1962. On the farm front, 
there is no denying the Prairie drought caused 
worry and hardship for a great many farm 
people, and the lack of moisture this fall has 
dimmed the outlook for the New Year. But 
setting the drought problem aside for the time 
being, it should be recognized that there have 
been a number of positive steps forward and 
several important breakthroughs in the field of 
farm policy in the past year. 

Since the Federal Government’s role in farm 
policy is a dominant one, it is natural to relate 
what has taken place to the agricultural port¬ 
folio. The Hon. Alvin Hamilton has held this 
post in the Federal Cabinet for just over a year 
now. To our way of thinking, he is proving to 
be an excellent Minister of Agriculture. 

The wheat surplus was the number one 
problem in Canadian agriculture a year ago. 
Mr. Hamilton was quick to focus his energies 
on what could be done about it. He found that 
if major increases in sales were to take place, 
a substantial line of credit was needed. He was 
able to persuade his Cabinet colleagues to 
authorize $175 million for this purpose, some¬ 
thing none of his predecessors had been able to 
do. This action, combined with the fine work 
of the Canadian Wheat Board and the grain 
trade, swelled wheat and flour exports to 354 
million bushels in the 1960-61 crop year—the 
fourth highest on record. With the sharply 
reduced crop this year due to the drought, the 
wheat supplies that remain are a considerable 
asset. Moreover, the principle of sales on credit 
has been firmly established, and prices of 
wheat have risen due to reduced supplies and 
the devaluation of the Canadian dollar. 

When it became apparent in the summer 
that the severity of the Prairie drought en¬ 
dangered the livestock industry, Mr. Hamilton, 
working in co-operation with the provincial 
ministers of agriculture in the region, took 
prompt action to provide emergency assistance. 
Such action prevented wholesale dumping of 
cattle and a break in prices. It allowed farmers 
to retain their basic herds and provided sub¬ 
stantially increased returns to beef producers 
over what they would otherwise have been. 

P RIOR to assuming the agricultural ministry, 
Mr. Hamilton was Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. In this capacity 
he did much of the initial work and planning 
for the highly successful “Resources for To¬ 
morrow” Conference held in October and 
which was reported and commented upon in 
our November issue. Closely allied to this event 
is the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Develop¬ 
ment Act which Mr. Hamilton piloted through 
the House of Commons during the second 
quarter of the year, with the support of all 
political parties. He has been busy since in 
consultation with his provincial counterparts in 
an endeavor to get the ARDA program under¬ 
way. Both the Resources Conference and 
ARDA are major firsts. They have far reaching 
"implications for the betterment of Canada as 
a whole, and for rural Canada in particular. 

In the field of research, the new Minister has 
thrown his weight behind a proposal for the 
establishment of an independent and much 
needed Agricultural Economics Research Coun¬ 
cil. It is expected now that this organization 


will be formed in 1962 with part of the finan¬ 
cial backing provided by the Government. 

On the international scene, Mr. Hamilton has 
not been idle. Recently he returned from meet¬ 
ings of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, and the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development 
to which Canada belongs. The Minister took a 
leading part in these events. Since his efforts 
in this regard are described in a report of the 
Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference on 
page 6, we need only say here that FAO has 
approved of an essentially Canadian proposal 
for the establishment of a World Food Bank. 
For some 15 years this idea of a multilateral 
world food program has been talked about, but 
to little avail. Now it has excellent prospects 
of becoming a reality. It strikes us that it is 
more than just a coincidence this happened in 
Mr. Hamilton’s first year as Minister. 

T HERE are other significant accomplish¬ 
ments to the Minister’s credit. He has made 
a special effort to explain the problems of agri¬ 
culture to the consuming public in order to 
gain understanding and support for needed 
agricultural policies. He has launched an effec¬ 
tive publicity campaign on his departmental 
programs to ensure that farm people will be 
fully familiar with how to make the best of the 
opportunities and assistance they provide. He 
is convinced that crop insurance is needed and 
must be made feasible for a much larger num¬ 
ber of farmers, and to this end he hopes to be 
able to get the support of the Government to 
improve the basis of Federal participation. As 
our report on the Federal-Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Conference indicates, he and the provin¬ 
cial ministers of agriculture are anticipating 
problems and making plans to minimize them. 

This is quite a record of performance to 
establish in a single year. But it doesn’t end 
here. As important as these accomplishments 
are, they may be only signs of better things to 
come. From recent pronouncements, it is evi¬ 
dent the Minister is convinced that three things 
must happen if further significant progress is to 
be made in solving our agricultural problems. 
First, the Canada Department of Agriculture 
must change its emphasis from the production 
or supply side to the demand side of the 
market. Second, ways must be found for the 
Federal Government to work in greater har¬ 
mony and co-operation with the provinces on 
agricultural programs. Third, agriculture must 
work in greater co-operation with the other 
resource industries in Canada. Each of these 
three approaches are commendable. 

Obviously, Mr. Hamilton hasn’t been able to 
make the progress that has been achieved all 
by himself. He has been assisted and supported 
by his own advisors and departmental staff, 
and by a co-operative attitude in most if not 
all of the provinces. He would be the first to 
admit he does not possess any magic wand 
which will make agriculture prosperous over¬ 
night. A great many things remain to be 
done. However, his willingness to act on any 
valid complaint or promising proposal, his 
boundless energy and enthusiasm, his sound 
philosophy and imaginative approach to the 
problems of today and tomorrow, are not only 
commendable characteristics, but provide hope 
for agriculture that has been sadly lacking in 
recent years. May his efforts in 1962 be as 
rewarding for agriculture as they have been in 
the year that is about to close. V 


Trade Policy Needed 

F OR the past 6 months it has been impos¬ 
sible to read a newspaper or magazine, 
listen to a news broadcast, or spend an evening 
with friends or at a public meeting, without 
encountering a reference to Canada’s trade 
policy, or lack of it. The success of the Euro¬ 
pean Common Market, Britain’s decision to 
apply for full membership in it, and the reac¬ 
tion of the United States Government to these 
developments has the nation deeply aroused 
and the Canadian Government confused. Un¬ 
fortunately, Canada, the fourth largest trading 
nation in the world, is acting like a frightened 
child caught in the middle of a whirlpool, with 
not the slightest idea of how to cope with the 
situation. 

Before we are accused of being partisan in 
this matter, we should like to quote from a 
recent editorial appearing in a traditionally 
Tory newspaper. On November 18, The To¬ 
ronto Globe and Mail had this to say: “It is 
time the Canadian Government undertook a 
positive approach to the Common Market, 
worthy of past Canadian traditions of leader¬ 
ship in Commonwealth and international 
affairs. For reasons which seemed to display 
pique rather than diplomacy, the Government 
from the very inception of the European Com¬ 
mon Market has indulged in the futile exercise 
of opposing an irresistible force. The result has 
been to make Canada appear ridiculous rather 
than wise, a nation anxious to live in the past 
rather than one eager to mold the future.” 

The position the Canadian Government has 
taken is in sharp contrast to that of the United 
States Administration. President Kennedy has 
given his blessing to the unification of the 
British and European economies, even in the 
knowledge that this will likely restrict Ameri¬ 
can sales to Europe in the short run. Moreover, 
he instituted secret negotiations with the Com¬ 
mon Market to reduce tariffs on certain indus¬ 
trial goods by some 20 per cent. If successful, 
such reductions will apply to all member 
nations of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, including Canada. Finally, he has 
decided to ask the U.S. Congress for sweeping 
new powers in the trade field, including the 
right to negotiate tariff reductions across the 
board on large bundles of products. The main 
motives behind these moves is to do everything 
possible to prevent economic warfare from 
developing between the Atlantic family of 
nations, and to offset any tendency on the part 
of the Common Market to become protective 
and inward looking in its trade policies. Mr. 
Kennedy believes if either of these things hap¬ 
pened, they could strike a fatal blow at the 
Free World in its struggle with the Iron Cur¬ 
tain countries. 

Obviously Canada has a gigantic stake in 
what is taking place. However, it seems to us 
the senior members of the Federal Cabinet 
have been acting as though this country had a 
big stick with which it could beat other nations 
into line in maintaining the status quo in world 
trading relationships. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. In fact, in recent years, the 
Government has been busy dreaming up ways 
of becoming more protectionist when it seemed 
politically convenient to do so. This is hardly 
a stance from which to protest about what 
other countries are doing to develop the Free 
World economy. 

The fact of the matter is that great changes 
are in the trade winds. Old trading alignments, 
agreements and institutions are rapidly becom¬ 
ing outdated. Canada had better pull up its 
socks quickly if it has any intention of remain¬ 
ing a leading trading nation. If we wait too 
long to make up our mind what to do about our 
trade policy, the decisions will be made for us 
by other countries who won’t wait. We could 
start immediately by consulting with both the 
Common Market Commission and the United 
States Government in the hope of opening 
negotiations with respect to our future trade. V 
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Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference 
conies face to face with 

NEED TO CO-OPERATE 
IN FARM POLICY 

by LORNE HURD 


I F there was one outstanding fact which was 
brought more into focus than any other at 
the annual Federal-Provincial Agricultural 
Conference held in Ottawa November 21, it was 
the need for a high degree of co-operation if 
further inroads are to be made into resolving 
Canada’s farm problems. This co-operative spirit 
must prevail between the Federal and each of 
the provincial governments; between the various 
provinces; between farm organizations and gov¬ 
ernments at all levels; and, between Canada and 
other countries. 

The Hon. Alvin Hamilton, the Federal Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture who acted as Conference 
Chairman, brought this home in his review of 
federal agricultural policy when he said “the only 
true solution to the problems of agriculture is to 
be honest with ourselves and with our farmers, 
and secondly, that we have to work in co-opera¬ 
tion within our country and internationally.” 

As is customary, the Conference was attended 
by the federal and provincial ministers of agricul¬ 
ture, their deputies and senior officials, as well as 
by representatives of Canada’s two national farm 
organizations—the Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture and the National Farmers Union. It was 
convened to hear and comment on the report of 
the Agricultural Outlook Meeting held the previ¬ 
ous day; and to review, propose and discuss farm 
policy in all or any of its various aspects. Outlook 
report highlights are contained in an article com¬ 
mencing on page 11 of this issue. What follows is 
a report on the day’s policy deliberations. 

Dairy Policy 

The number one concern of delegates at the 
Conference was what to do about Canada’s grow¬ 
ing dairy problems. They were set out by the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture in these 
terms: (1) Returns to milk producers are low and 
can stand little, if any, reduction; (2) the present 
decline in butter consumption and the accumula¬ 
tion of government stocks must be corrected; and 
(3) disastrously low prices for solids-not-fat of 
milk going into skim milk powder cannot be toler¬ 
ated any longer. 

While long-term solutions to the dairy problem 
are being sought, the CFA urged early enactment 
of new dairy policy proposals made by the Dairy 
Farmers of Canada. These were briefly: (a) A 
144 per lb. consumer subsidy on butter in order 
to increase consumption; (b) a 124 per lb. sup¬ 
port price for skim milk powder; (c) a thorough 
overhaul of fluid milk quota systems in order to 
reduce surplus production; (d) a limitation of 
supports on manufacturing milk to the 1961 level 
of production; (e) a 50^ per lb. support price on 
butter with a deficiency payment ti> cream pro¬ 
ducers of 14<j: per lb. in 1961-62, and a possible 
24 reduction in this payment for 1962-63; and 
(f) an annual review of the policy. 

The National Farmers Union took ardent ex¬ 
ception to the proposal that there be any reduc¬ 
tion in the butterfat price support. “Our concern,” 
the NFU brief stated, “is compounded by the 


knowledge that 75 per cent of the production of 
creamery butter in Canada comes as a result of 
cream gathered directly from small producers who 
depend upon cream returns to provide them with 
a good part of their living costs. We do not 
believe that these people can afford to accept a 
lower price . . . either now or in the future.” 

The Federal Minister acknowledged the serious 
nature of the problem and admitted price sup¬ 
port policies are in some measure responsible for 
the butter surplus. During the year, Mr. Hamilton 
said, discussions had taken place leading up to 
what he hoped would result in action programs 
with the provinces, the dairy organizations, and 
the Federal Government working together to pro¬ 
vide an answer, namely, a national dairy policy. 

In the Conference discussion period, the Min¬ 
ister also stated that the dairy surpluses were 
obviously getting worse. He frankly admitted the 
Federal Cabinet was becoming impatient with 
him to deal with the matter. Action, he promised, 
would not be long in coming. 

Farm Organizations' Requests 

While the two major farm organizations clashed 
over dairy policy, they were on common ground 
in their proposals on several other matters. 

Both the CFA and the NFU expressed deep 
concern over the fact that the agricultural outlook 
is for a continuation of lagging returns to farmers 
and gradually rising production costs. This situa¬ 
tion, which has persisted for years, remained an 
ever present challenge to policy makers. 

The two organizations pressed the Federal 
Government to make supplementary acreage pay¬ 
ments at the earliest opportunity to western 
farmers, on the same basis as in 1958 and 1960. 

They welcomed and expressed appreciation for 
the initiative taken by the Canadian Government 
in the United Nations and FAO toward the estab¬ 
lishment of a World Food Bank. 

With regard to the Government’s Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act, known as 
ARDA, the farm organizations’ representatives 
showed impatience with the delay in getting 
underway with this program. 

In this regard, the CFA came up with these 
suggestions as to steps that need to be taken 
right away: 

• The preparation of a statement of principles 
upon which Federal participation in the financing 
of ARDA projects may be conducted. 

• The establishment of a Federal advisory body 
under the Act, and the initiation of active consul¬ 
tation and study by board members with the 
assistance of an effective secretariat. 

• The early formulation and publication of 
definite, yet flexible procedures under which 
ARDA projects may be proposed, discussed, 
negotiated and reviewed. 

• The early appropriation of initial Federal 
funds for the ARDA program. 

In the field of crop insurance, farm spokesmen 
told the Conference of their concern and dis¬ 
appointment at the very limited extent to which 


enabling legislation has been passed in the prov¬ 
inces with a view to taking advantage of the 
Federal program. The CFA said this is a matter 
to which producer organizations and governments 
should give immediate attention. 

Both farm organizations made reference to the 
development of the European Common Market 
and Britain’s possible membership in it. 

The CFA recognized that the agricultural 
policies of the Six could take a protectionist turn 
to the jeopardy of Canadian farm exports. How¬ 
ever, it believed that Canada should fully acknowl¬ 
edge the rightness of the Common Market con¬ 
cept, and lend its energies, through consultation, 
agreement and enlightened trade policy, toward 
turning to our benefit the trade potential of an 
economically united, and expanding Europe. 

Commenting specifically on the question of 
Britain joining the Common Market, the CFA said 
Canada’s basic attitude should be one of support, 
in the belief that it should be possible to protect 
the legitimate interests of agricultural producers 
and others in Canada by constructive negotiation. 

The NFU restated its belief that the Canadian 
Government should give more serious considera¬ 
tion to the possibilities of Canada becoming a 
partner in an Atlantic Free Trade Area. 

Statements presented by the farm organizations 
also contained support for the establishment of an 
organization to do effective, independent research 
into the economic and social problems of agricul¬ 
ture as proposed at the Winnipeg Conference on 
Farm Policy Research held in April of this year. 
Governments at all levels were urged to give this 
need serious consideration. 

International Programs 

In recognition of the fact that Canada cannot 
solve its agricultural problems entirely within its 
own borders, the Conference turned its attention 
to the international scene for part of the day. Mr. 
Hamilton, and his Parliamentary Assistant, W. H. 
Jorgenson, reported at some length on recent 
meetings they had participated in along with 
other Canadians. 

Of the many subjects discussed at the inter¬ 
national meetings, two in particular stand out; 
namely, the development of a World Food Bank, 
and the possible formation of a rule of law for 
commercial trade in agricultural commodities 
entering into international competition. 

The Conference was told that Canadians played 
a leading role at the FAO meeting in Rome in 
persuading other countries that the World Food 
Bank idea was not only highly desirable but work¬ 
able, if adequate safeguards were introduced to 
protect the interests of the countries participating 
in such a plan. 

The Canadian proposal for the World Food 
Bank, which was eventually placed before the 
FAO meeting, was simply that a very modest 
approach should be taken to get it started. It 
envisaged that as many countries as possible 
should be associated with it on a multilateral basis. 

(Continued on facing page) 
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The first part of the Food Bank pro¬ 
gram should concentrate on meeting 
emergency relief, such as famine, 
floods and drought. Later on there 
should be experimental efforts to try 
and raise the nutritional levels of 
needy countries, as well as pilot 
projects of agricultural development 
in various parts of the world. It was 
suggested that the initial abjective of 
the Food Bank be set at $100 mil¬ 
lion, and that contributions could be 
made in desired commodities, cash 
funds or services. 

In speaking to the proposal at the 
FAO meeting, Mr. Hamilton empha¬ 
sized that this was not just an effort 
on the part of the surplus-producing 
nations to collect money from other 
countries and rid themselves of their 
surplus. Rather, it was a humani¬ 
tarian program designed to meet the 
real needs of the recipient nations. 
To make certain other countries 
recognize the truth of this statement, 
Mr. Hamilton announced that the 
Canadian Government was prepared 
to provide at least one-third of its 
contribution in cash. 

(Since the Ottawa Conference con¬ 
cluded, it has been announced that 
FAO has approved the World Food 
Bank proposal. Canadian initiative 
and effort have been rewarded.) 

The rule of law idea for agricul¬ 
tural commodity trade was first 
raised by Mr. Hamilton at a meeting 
of the Agricultural Ministers of the 
20 countries belonging to the Or¬ 
ganization for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development, an essentially 
European organization in which 
Canada and U.S.A. have recently 
become full members. In presenting 
the idea, the Federal Minister argued 
that all industrial nations were be¬ 
coming more aggressive in seeking 
out new export markets. If such 
nations adopted export subsidy poli¬ 
cies, as some had already done, there 
would be a great “rat-race” of com¬ 
petition which would bring ruin to 
taxpayers and farmers in the coun¬ 
tries adopting such action. Mr. Ham¬ 
ilton suggested that as an alterna¬ 
tive, a formula be sought that would 
give to the various commodities in 
the export markets of the world the 
same rule of law as we have under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
Mr. Hamilton reported that the 
O.E.C.D. has taken this suggestion 
under advisement. 

Future Domestic Policy 

Lest anyone get the idea that the 
Federal Minister has been so busy 
with international considerations that 
he has been neglecting domestic 
questions, we hasten to assure you 
this is not the case. His opening ad¬ 
dress to the Conference indicated 
clearly that he was alert to the prob¬ 
lems of the day. Some of the Minis¬ 
ter’s more significant statements may 
be summarized as follows: 

• Mr. Hamilton announced that 
the search would be continued for 
new types of products n.ore suitable 
for tropical countries where there is 
a rising potential market. He pointed 
out that the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture had already patented a Cana¬ 
dian formula for the production of 
instant potatoes, and has produced 
a dozen new foods using potatoes, 
fish, turnips, chicken and beef in 
nstant form, that are soon to be 
patented. He hopes commercial con¬ 


cerns in Canada will produce them 
for domestic and export use. 

• He suggested that for the next 
few years consideration will have to 
be given to the task of encouraging 
increased beef production in Canada. 
He predicted that in the next 15 
years Canada will need between 6 
million and 7 million additional 
cattle to meet market demands. Asso¬ 
ciated with this, of course, is the 
need to develop more grass and pas¬ 
ture lands, and related policies. 

• The Minister indicated that 
Western farmers through their or¬ 
ganization, the Canadian Wheat 
Board, need to take a more active 
part in marketing feed grains in 
Eastern Canada. To meet this situa¬ 
tion in part, he intends to set up a 
liaison board representing Eastern 
co-operatives and private companies 
handling feed grain. 

• Mr. Hamilton has no intention 
of waiting on the outcome of the 
“Resources for Tomorrow” confer¬ 
ence (reported in the November 
Country Guide) before getting the 
ARDA program under way. He be¬ 
lieves we know enough about the 
opportunities that exist to move at 
once in the field of agriculture. 

• He is convinced that a firm and 
continual attack on the problems of 
the marginal and sub-marginal 
farmer is required. In this connec¬ 
tion he emphasized, however, that 
there is no solution for such farmers 
“if we continue to look purely in the 
field of traditional agriculture.” It is 
only by looking at all the demand 
factors associated with the land and 
other resources to which such people 
have access that solutions can be 
found, Mr. Hamilton said. 

Co-operation 

The Conference was also advised 
of progress in federal-provincial co¬ 
operation that had been made at a 
meeting of the ministers of agricul¬ 
ture the previous day. 

Favorable consideration had been 
given by the ministers to the de¬ 
velopment of an Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomic Research Council to fill the 
gap in market research and rural 
sociology. However, it was still too 
early to make a formal announce¬ 
ment regarding the nature of the 
organization, and the scope of re¬ 
search activities. 

The agricultural ministers had dis¬ 
cussed the desirability of developing 
a forage bank program to ensure 
reserve supplies, and had turned the 
matter over to a committee of offi¬ 
cials to work out a program. 

The ministers had agreed that 
there was an obvious need to provide 
the livestock industry with more vet¬ 
erinary help, and they were explor¬ 
ing ways of accomplishing this, as 
well as the possibilities of establish¬ 
ing a new veterinary college. 

The agricultural ministers had 
also reviewed the Emergency Meas¬ 
ures Organization for Canada, and 
the steps that needed to be taken in 
the departments of agriculture to 
meet their responsibilities in the 
event of a nuclear attack. 

The ARDA program also came in 
for long consideration in the private 
talks. The Conference was informed 
it was the expectation of the min¬ 
isters’ meeting that at least one agree¬ 
ment with each province would be 
signed within the next few months. V 



DON'T COUNT ON PRESENT DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

to continue next year. This has been a 
good money maker with per bushel returns 
nearly double those of last season's, 
largely off-setting low yield per acre. 
It is unlikely that a severe world 
shortage will occur two years in a row. 

HOG PRICES will likely be somewhat below 
this year's for the first half of 1962, 
as marketings are expected to be larger. 
Situation could improve by fall. 

OAT MARKETINGS have been a little 
heavier than anticipated, thanks to a 
better-than-expected outturn in Alberta. 
This province has most of this year's 
small marketable supplies. 

MUSTARD SEED PRICES have been excep¬ 
tionally high this fall due to short 
crops of past two seasons. However, 
market for this crop is still quite 
limited and a good crop would drive 
prices down quickly. 

POULTRY CONSUMPTION is setting another 
record in Canada as housewives seek out 
both broiler and turkey bargains. From 
producers' viewpoint, more efficient 
feeding practices have not offset the 
low prices, and the losses have been 
substantial. 

CANADIAN BARLEY should be pretty well 
used up by next summer. Carryover 
stocks, which were quite large in some 
areas, have been coming to market quite 
steadily, but marketings are now 
starting to drop well below those of 
last year. 

FLAXSEED CROP is now moving freely 
into export markets but prices are 
lower, reflecting improved prospects for 
Argentine crop. Present price levels 
should hold during winter and early 
spring, when prospects for new crop 
could swing them either way. 

MILK OUTPUT is expected to increase 
again this year. While total fluid sales 
will likely increase, amount used per 
person may decline slightly. Most of 
surplus is likely to again end up in 
Government butter stockpiles. 

RAPESEED MARKETINGS have been heavy, 
with bulk of crop already through 
elevators. Unfortunately, crop is a 
little over-priced and our overseas 
shipments are painfully slow. 

MORE CORN than ever is being used in 
Canada this year. Large imports from 
U.S. are being used as a substitute for 
relatively high priced Canadian oats 
and barley. Prices will likely remain 
relatively low during winter. 

FODDER SITUATION across Canada varies 
from excellent in Ontario to just 
adequate in Saskatchewan. Western 
farmers did an excellent job of gather¬ 
ing supplies, thus preventing much 
forced marketing of cattle. 






. .. firesafe I*XL BRICK — guardian against the losses which 
fire can inflict, when allied with isolation and lack of water 
pressure. Build in protection by building your home of quality- 
controlled I*XL Brick — permanently fireproof and economical, 
too! Just compare farm policy premiums for brick with non¬ 
masonry materials — the low upkeep cost of brick compared 
to any other material. An extra benefit is the “master farmer” 
appearance you ensure with I-XL’s unrivalled choice of colours 
and textures. Take your first step now to an attractive, firesafe 
farm home — advice and assistance are at your service without 
obligation! 


For full details write: 

MEDICINE HAT BRICK AND TILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

Medicine Hat, Alberta 
Telephone (Sales) JAckson 7-1311 

Specify 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 

REDCLIFF PRESSED BRICK CO. 

REDCLIFF PREMIER BRICK CO. 

ALBERTA CLAY PRODUCTS 
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Special Reports 

Weed Conference 

Revises Wild Oat Treatments 


T HE wild oat control chemicals, 
Avadex and Carbyne, have again 
figured prominently in the recom¬ 
mendations of the National Weed 
Committee, Western Section. 

AVADEX. This chemical is gen¬ 
erally used as a pre-planting treat¬ 
ment. It is applied as a spray and 
disced thoroughly into the soil. 
However, in tests on wheat at 
Lacombe Experimental Farm, Alta., 
the best results were obtained by 
seeding the grain first, then spray¬ 
ing the soil with Avadex and har¬ 
rowing the surface over twice. 

Another effective method was to 
spray, disc the chemical into the 
soil about 2" deep, and then drill 
the seed down to a depth of 2V2"-S". 
Under no conditions must the seed 
be placed in the treated soil layers 
or a heavy loss of plants will result. 
However, a lot more test data will 
be required before Avadex can be 
recommended for use on wheat. 

Recommendations 
Barley: Avadex is recommended 
as a post-seeding application to fields 
seeded to barley at rates of 114 to 
1% lb. per acre. Seeding the crop to 
a depth of 3" and subsequent in¬ 
corporation of the chemical to a 
depth of 2" will minimize crop 
damage. The herbicide should be 
applied in 5 gallons or more of water 
at 30 p.s.i. not later than 3 days after 
seeding, and should be incorporated 
immediately following application. 
The higher rate will give better wild 
oat control but may cause some 
reduction in stand. 

Flax: Avadex to be applied at 
l%-2 lb. per acre in 5 gallons of 
water at 30 p.s.i. pressure and 
worked in the same day to a depth 
of 3" with a disc-type machine. The 
higher rate is recommended for 
heavier soils or where wild oat in¬ 
festation is heavy. 

Field and Canning Peas: Avadex 
to be applied at IY 2 lb. per acre as a 
preplanting application and disced 
well into the soil. 

Rapeseed, Sugar Beets, Sunflowers, 
Mustard: Avadex to be applied at 
l%-2 lb. per acre as a preplanting 
application, disced well into soil. 

For Trial Use Only 

Field and Sweet Corn: Avadex to 
be applied at U/ 2-2 lb. per acre as a 
preplanting application and disced 
well into the soil. The lower quan¬ 
tity to be used on corn. 

CARBYNE. This chemical is used 
as a post-emergence treatment for 
wheat, barley and flax. It is applied 
as a spray to the growing crop. The 
degree of control depends on a uni¬ 
form emergence of the wild oat. Both 
rapeseed and flax have been removed 
from the “trial” category for Carbyne 
this year. 

Recommendations 
Wheat, Barley, Flax and Rapeseed: 
To be applied at 4 to 6 oz. of Car¬ 
byne to 5 gallons of water at 45 
p.s.i. pressure. Spray when the 
majority of the wild oats are in the 


2-leaf stage. Flax is susceptible to 
injury if sprayed in the early stages 
of leaf formation, and again in the 
14-leaf stage. If the right growth 
stage of the weed doesn’t coincide * 
with the 6- to 8-leaf stage of the flax, 
it would be best not to spray at all, 
Lacombe researchers state. 

Field, and Canning Peas: Carbyne 
to be applied at 4 to 6 oz. per acre 
when the weed is in the 2-leaf stage. 

Sugar Beets: Carbyne to be applied ' 
at 6 to 8 oz. per acre when the 
weed is in the 2-leaf stage. 

Mustard: Carbyne to be applied 
at 4 to 6 oz. per acre when the weed 
is in the 2-leaf stage. 

Sunflowers: Carbyne to be applied 
at 4 to 6 oz. per acre when the 
weed is in the 2-leaf stage.—C.V.F. V 


New Minister Faces 
Marketing Problems 



Hon. Wm. A. Stewart 


A 46-YEAR-OLD beef and swine 
farmer has become Ontario’s new 
minister of agriculture. Hon. William 
A. Stewart has been named to suc¬ 
ceed the Hon. W. A. Goodfellow. 

Mr. Stewart, who operates a 250- 
acre farm at Denfield in Middlesex 
County, has been a long-time sup¬ 
porter of farm organizations. He 
served as director of his county feder¬ 
ation of agriculture for 15 years, 
one of them as president, before 
being elected to the Legislature in 
1957. He also served on the high 
school board of his district for 10 
years, one of them as chaiiman, and 
is a former member of the local 
township planning board. 

Since being elected to the Legis¬ 
lature, Mr. Stewart has served as 
chairman of the Agriculture Com¬ 
mittee of that body, as well as chair¬ 
man of a committee of the Legis¬ 
lature to consider crop insurance. 

Most controversial problems facing 
the new minister involve the market¬ 
ing of some of the province’s main 
farm products. Dairy farmer leaders 
are searching for a way to come 
together in a single milk marketing 
organization. Poultry producers are 
also trying to devise an egg market¬ 
ing system based on the successful 
teletype system used for hogs. V 
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Impact 

of the Drought 


Analysis of the 1961 prairie drought brings home important 
lessons, and reveals policy gaps that need to be filled 


ST one time during this past summer it ap- 
/ % peared almost certain that the long, dry 
A A. spell would end in a widespread economic 
disaster for farmers in the Prairie Provinces. For 
nearly 2 months the almost complete lack of rain 
and the searing temperatures reminded old-timers 
of the crippling drought which struck the prairies 
during the 1930’s. 

The count down had actually begun in many 
parts of the Prairie Provinces when the long- 
sought rains began to fall. For many families the 
rain came too late—they had already lost their 
crops. For thousands of farmers, however, there 
would be a crop, albeit a much reduced one. 

The most recent statistics suggested a wheat 
crop for the Prairie Provinces of about half that 
harvested in 1960. Farmers in Saskatchewan, the 
province hardest hit by the drotight, harvested a 
wheat crop estimated at 124 million bushels as 
compared with the 1960 crop of 808 million 
bushels. In Manitoba farmers harvested a wheat 
crop of approximately half that of 1960. The 


WHAT 1961 SHOWED 


• Instability of crop yield is a normal con¬ 
dition on the Prairies. 

• Technological improvements and better 
farming practices cannot prevent exposure 
to a drought as severe as that experienced 
in the 1930’s. 

• Dependence on the cash crop economy 
leaves farmers and businessmen vulner¬ 
able to the loss of one crop. 

• Diversification through livestock produc¬ 
tion, by itself, is no guaranteed defense. 
Hay and pastures are as susceptible to 
drought as cash crops are. 

•Too many farmers appear to live from 
year to year, as far as cash, credit, and 
feed reserves are concerned. 


WHAT COULD BE DONE 


V Considerable research is needed in meth¬ 
ods of storing and transporting forage. 

V Farmers should examine actions that can 
be taken on their farms to hedge against 
another year of drought. 

V Action is needed on crop insurance. 

V The co-operation and resources of the 
Federal and provincial governments will 
be required in establishing a compre¬ 
hensive forage bank policy. 

V The time has come for study and ap¬ 
praisal of the uses being made of water 
resources in the Prairie region. 


wheat crop in Alberta amounted to about 80 per 
cent of that harvested in the preceding year. 

The impact of the reduced crop yields will not 
be fully felt until the first 5 months of 1962. At 
that time it is anticipated that the reduction in 
farm income, and the consequent tightening of 
short-term credit, will present some difficulty to 
many prairie farmers in financing their spring 
operations. It is expected also that many livestock 
producers will be pressed during the early part of 
the spring to stretch out their limited fodder 
supplies. It seems likely that many businessmen, 
who depend on agriculture for their operations, 
will also feel the pinch to some degree. 

Fortunately, part of the sting will be taken out 
of the drought by an estimated payment of $60 
million under the PFAA. This will be the highest 
payment since the inception of the program in 
1939. In Manitoba, farmers in the crop insurance 
program will probably collect over $1 million 
in indemnities. Many livestock producers will 
receive some aid in terms of transportation assist¬ 
ance on the movement of forage, haying equip¬ 
ment and livestock. It should be noted also that 
the short crop, along with the higher grades, will 
be reflected in appreciably higher grain prices for 
the current crop year. In addition, there have 
been indications that the Federal Government 
may make some type of additional payments to 
prairie farmers along the fine of the acreage pay¬ 
ments made in 1958 and 1960. Finally, the higher 
livestock prices this year will offset, to some 
degree, the effect of the reduced crop yields. 

It is always tempting to look back on a situa¬ 
tion and to suggest what we ought to have done. 
The drought is no exception. However, in view 
of the possibility of another dry year it would be 
wise to assess our position at this time. Accord¬ 
ingly, what conclusions may be drawn from the 
past year? 

Lessons Learned 

Firstly, we appear to have forgotten that the 
“normal” condition on the prairies is basically one 
of unpredictable instability. A year like the 
present one should come as no great surprise. It 
has happened many times before. It can happen 
again. We agree with this statement that Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker made to the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1958: “The most outstanding character¬ 
istic of the prairie farm income situation since the 
opening of the Prairie Provinces has been the 
variability of income.” 

Secondly, many have insisted during this past 
decade that we would never again be exposed to 
the repercussions of the severity of those experi¬ 
enced during the drought of the 1930's — that 
technological developments and improved farm¬ 
ing practices would prevent this from happening. 
It may come as a surprise to note that our crop 
yields this year are the lowest that we have had 
since 1937. It apparently can happen again! 


by J. C. GILSON 

Department of Agricultural Economics 
University of Manitoba 


Thirdly, the great dependence on the cash crop 
economy in the prairies leaves farmers and busi¬ 
nessmen, alike, very vulnerable to the loss of one 
crop. This is particularly so in view of the high 
cash investment that farmers now have in their 
production operations. It is frightening to think 
what the situation might be like if we were to 
be confronted with several, consecutive years of 
drought of the dimensions that occurred this year. 

Fourthly, diversification of the prairie agricul¬ 
tural economy through livestock production is no 
guarantee by itself of a defense against the 
incidence of a widespread drought. We have seen 
this year that hay and (pasture crops are every bit) 
as susceptible to the adverse effects of a prolongerd 
drought as cash crops. In fact, the main fear this 
past summer involved the possibility of a wide¬ 
spread hay shortage and serious loss if the basic 
herd had to be reduced. 

Finally, we do not appear to be very well pre¬ 
pared for the incidence of a widespread or pro¬ 
longed drought—a natural and periodic hazard of 
the prairies. Too many farmers apparently live 
from year to year insofar as their cash and credit 
position, and their feed reserves, are concerned. 
Admittedly, many of these farmers, for various 
reasons, have little choice. As we will indicate 
later, however, farmers need to make a greater 
attempt to reconcile their farming operations with 
the fact that crop yield instability is the normal 
situation. Precautions taken to cope with crop 
yield instability should be considered as part of 
the normal cost of operating a farm on the prairies. 

Governments, too, have an important role to 
play, particularly when a widespread crisis occurs. 
The Federal and provincial governments have 
developed several, very important policies to deal 
with crop yield instability. These will be dis¬ 
cussed below. It was apparent this year, however, 
that there are still many gaps to be closed Some 
of these deficiencies have been realized and steps 
are now being taken to be better prepared in the 
event of a repetition of the current year. 

If we glance back over the history of agricul¬ 
ture in Western Canada we can have no doubt 
of the unpredictable mood of Mother Nature. 
Drought struck suddenly and rudely during the 
1930’s. No one guessed in 1930 that it would be 
9 years later before crop conditions returned to 
“normal.” Who would have predicted that it was 
possible to move from an average wheat yield in 
Saskatchewan of only 2.6 bushels per acre in 
1937, a complete disaster, to an average yield of 
24.7 bushels per acre in 1942, one of the largest 
wheat crops in our history. And surely no one 
will argue that instability has been any less severe 
during the last decade. The average net income 
per farm in Saskatchewan, for example, tumbled 
from a high of $4,361 in 1953 to $1,315 in 1954. 
Low net income was repeated in 1957, and again, 
of course, in 1961. 

(Please turn to next page) 
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The basic problem—perhaps the most important 
problem—in the Prairie Provinces in the long run 
is not low yields, but rather, the unpredictable 
and disconcerting manner in which low yields 
alternate with high yields. 

The blunt fact appears to be that we must find 
better ways of using the good years to carry us 
over the poor years insofar as crop yields are 
concerned. To argue that this cannot be done is 
to argue that the agricultural industry in the 
Prairie Provinces is not solvent in the long run. 
It is difficult to accept any such conclusion. 

We know that a severe drought over a pro¬ 
longed period can bankrupt those without ade¬ 
quate reserves. We know that this did happen 
during the 1930’s. But it is hard to believe that 
the agricultural industry in the Prairies did not 
pay its bills over the last 30 years. It is really a 
matter of learning how to five with the unpre¬ 
dictable instability; of finding better ways of 
“rolling with the punch.” 

Existing Measures 

Measures taken to cope with drought in the 
Prairie Provinces have been of two broad types; 
those that might be referred to as salvaging oper¬ 
ations or steps taken after the drought occurred. 
And those measures taken in anticipation of a 
drought which we will call protective actions. 

The salvage type of program was by far the 
most important during the 1930’s. For example, 
between 1931 and 1937 total relief expenditures 
for the three Prairie Provinces amounted to $283 
million, of which $100 million was contributed by 
the Federal Government. In addition, private 
lenders, provincial governments, as Well as rural 
municipalities, wrote off millions of dollars in 
terms of bad debts, delinquent taxes and other 
relief claims. 

The lessons of the thirties stressed the impor¬ 
tance of the protective type of program. 

PFAA. One of the most important policies 
designed to deal with problems arising from crop 
yield instability was the PFAA legislation passed 
in 1939. Under this program the 1 per cent levy 
on grain sales for the period 1939 to 1960 
amounted to approximately $120 million, while 
the total payments to farmers amounted to 
approximately $248 million. It is interesting to 
note that the estimated $60 million payment this 
year will constitute about 20 per cent of the total 
payments since 1939. 

PFRA. The legislation passed in 1935 estab¬ 
lishing the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act has 
also made a very tangible contribution to the 
alleviation of the effects of drought. Between 
1935 and 1960, $73 million was spent under the 
PFRA for the construction of farm dug-outs, 
community water ponds, large and small irriga¬ 
tion projects, community pastures,, the encourage¬ 
ment of better tillage practices, and the gradual 
retirement of land classed as submarginal for crop 
production. Very substantial expenditures will be 
made in the years ahead in connection with the 
South Saskatchewan River Dam project. 

Crop Insurance. In 1959 the Federal Govern¬ 
ment passed legislation providing for co-operation 
with the provincial governments in the establish¬ 
ment of crop insurance. During the same year 
the Province of Manitoba passed complementary 
legislation providing for the establishment of “crop 
insurance test areas.” In 1960 crop insurance legis¬ 
lation was also passed in Saskatchewan. 

The crop insurance program became operative 
in Manitoba in 1960. Approximately 2,500 farmers 


were involved during the first year and around 
$91,000 was paid out as indemnities. The Mani¬ 
toba program was expanded in 1961 to include 
approximately 3,700 farmers. It is expected to 
make indemnity payments of over $1 million this 
year. The Saskatchewan program involved close 
to 200 farmers in 1961. Indications are that a 
large proportion of these farmers will receive sub¬ 
stantial indemnities for the current year. 

Farm Credit. Another important recognition of 
the instability of prairie agriculture is shown in 
part of the Federal Credit Act. This legislation 
permits borrowers the opportunity of repaying 
their loans on the basis of a share of their annual 
crops, rather than by the fixed annual payments 
required in the past. Of course, a similar pro¬ 
vision has been established under the V.L.A. for 
a number of years. 

Forage Bank. Another important program that 
has been proposed for the prairies is the forage 
bank policy. In 1958 Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
announced that: “In recognition of the recurring 
hazard of drought to the stability of livestock 
production in the Prairie Provinces, the govern¬ 
ment has taken steps to provide assistance to 
provincial governments, which have the prime 
responsibility for meeting the needs of feed deficit 
areas, and is giving sympathetic study to the 
establishment, under provincial administration, 
but with federal assistance, of a forage bank 
program under which farmers will receive certain 
incentives to put up forage as a reserve against an 
emergency situation.” 

To date the protective type of action antici¬ 
pated for the forage bank program has not de¬ 
veloped. However, several emergency measures 
referred to as Forage Bank Policy were taken in 
the fall of 1959 when an early snow prevented 
the completion of harvesting operations. These 
measures were again resorted to in the current 
year and used in the following manner; (1) fodder 
bank bonus, with the Federal and provincial gov¬ 
ernments co-operating, of $5 per ton if grain was 
cut for fodder in the drought areas; (2) assistance 
with freight costs of shipping emergency fodder 
to drought areas; (3) assistance with freight costs 
on haying equipment. 

Other measures closely connected with these 
measures included: (1) assistance to farmers in 
filling farm dug-outs with water; (2) declaring 
farmers’ yields, where they cut their grain for 
fodder, to be zero for purposes of calculating 
eligibility for PFAA payments. 

We have indicated the various policies and 
programs that have been developed during and 
since the 1930’s to deal with drought in the 
Prairies. The experience this year, however, has 
pointed out some gaps in our defense against 
drought, particularly over a prolonged period. 

Filling the Gaps 

First of all, can we be satisfied that everything 
possible is being done on the individual farm to 
cope with the possibility of periodic drought? 
We think not. One problem that deserves immedi¬ 
ate attention is the matter of feed reserves for 
livestock. We have no way of knowing how many 
farmers make it a practice to carry over at least 
1 year’s feed supply in their inventory. The ex¬ 
perience this year indicates that many do not. 

We have heard two arguments advanced as 
reasons why farmers do not carry over a reserve 
supply of forage: (1) that they cannot afford to 
have their limited cash tied up in assets that are 
not currently earning money; and (2) that there 


is too much waste and deterioration involved 
where forage is kept for more than 1 year. Both 
of these arguments need to be examined carefully. 
Considerable research needs to be developed with 
respect to the nutritional, engineering and eco¬ 
nomic advantages and disadvantages of alternative 
methods of storing and transporting forage. What, 
for example, are the possibilities and limitations 
of silage, bulk hay and pelleted feeds for the live¬ 
stock producer in the Prairie Provinces? 

Where do farmers in Western Canada stand in 
terms of their cash and credit position if faced 
with a crop loss? Are they financially solvent 
beyond the loss of one crop? two crops? We would 
guess that many operate on a year-to-year basis. 

There are countless ways in which a farmer 
may hedge against the possibility of a severe 
drought and crop loss. The measures used will 
vary from farm to farm depending on the financial 
circumstances of the individual operator. We will 
make no attempt here to discuss the various 
measures that may be used. Some immediate steps 
that may be considered were outlined in the Sep¬ 
tember issue of The Country Guide. In view of 
the possibility that next year may also be an 
unfavorable one, farmers should examine the vari¬ 
ous actions that can be taken on their own farms 
to hedge against another year of drought. 

This would also be an appropriate time to make 
up our minds with respect to the feasibility of 
crop insurance in Western Canada. During the 
last 35 years several royal commissions and count¬ 
less studies have been set up to consider the 
possibility of crop insurance. To be sure there is 
a strong argument to proceed carefully with pro¬ 
grams as complex as crop insurance. However, it 
seems to this writer that after three decades we 
should be able to arrive at some conclusions. 

The program in Manitoba indicates that crop 
insurance is not only feasible, but acceptable, to 
a large proportion of the farmers. One of the 
greatest advances that we could make in terms of 
farm policy for the Prairie Provinces would be 
that of a comprehensive program of crop insur¬ 
ance, the cost-price squeeze notwithstanding. 
Such a program will require the wholehearted 
support of the Federal and provincial govern¬ 
ments, and certainly farmers themselves. 

We have already indicated that the individual 
farmer has the primary responsibility for the 
establishment of a more stable forage base for his 
livestock production. However, there are circum¬ 
stances over which the individual farmer has 
little control, and where it will require the co¬ 
operation and resources of the Federal and pro¬ 
vincial governments to establish a comprehensive 
forage bank policy. 

The development of a workable forage bank 
program will not be an easy task as we discovered 
this past year. However, both the Federal and the 
provincial governments are convinced that the 
recurring hazard of drought will continually 
threaten the stability of the livestock industry in 
the Prairie Provinces unless we have an adequate 
fodder reserve. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent in the 
drier regions of the Prairie Provinces that ade¬ 
quate water resources are absolutely essential for 
the stability of agriculture. There will be growing 
competition for the limited water resources 
through expanded livestock production, irrigation, 
industrial and town development, hydro-electric 
power and water recreation. It is becoming in¬ 
creasingly difficult to know how these limited 
water resources should be used from the stand¬ 
point of the general welfare of the prairie 
economy. Perhaps the time has come for a 
thoroughly comprehensive cost-benefit study and 
appraisal of the uses that are being made of the 
water resources of the prairie region. 

Crop yield instability has been, and still is, the 
most important single problem confronting farmers 
in Western Canada. We can well heed the words 
of Joseph in the book of Genesis, “Take the fifth 
part of the produce of the land of Egypt during 
the seven plenteous years . . . and let them keep 
it. That food shall be a reserve for the land against 
the seven years of famine.” V 



Farm Markets 

This Year and Next 


U___ Grading averaged 121,000 head per week in the first half of 
** 1961; 16 per cent less than in the same period last year. Then 
gradings went to 116,000 per week in July-September quarter; 6 per 
cent more than in the same quarter of 1960. Prices from January to 
September for grade A hogs averaged $27.52, $4.53 higher than in 1960. 

Hog marketings expected to continue higher in first quarter of 1962 
and prices likely below those of early 1961. From April until late sum¬ 
mer, markets and prices will be nearer 1961, but dropping by fall. 

Cattle Numbering 12.1 million head at June 1, there were 5 per cent 
more cattle in Canada than at same date in 1960, mostly 
through increase in beef type. Commercial marketings from January to 
September, 1,888,000 head, went 9 per cent above same period of last 
year. Recorded feeder and Stocker sales moved 220,000 head from 
January to August (175,000 in 1960). Inspected slaughter totalled 
1,524,000 head, January to September, or 5 per cent better than in same 
period of 1960. All of increase due to Choice grade steers and heifers. 
Prices declined but were supported by strong U.S. demand for feeders. 

Supply of finished cattle is likely to decline in first half of 1962, as 
smaller supplies and higher prices of grain could reduce cattle on feed 
in Western Canada. This will help to maintain cattle and beef prices. 

Calves Commercial marketings decreased slightly in first 9 months 
of 1961, and inspected slaughterings were down 5 per cent 
from same period of 1960. Moderately larger calf crop in 1962, but 
marketings and slaughter will likely decline as more are kept for restock¬ 
ing and home feeding in West, little change in East. 

CL p „ n Up 7 per cent in 1961 to commercial marketings of 211,000 
sheep and lambs compared with January-August 1960. But 
numbers at June 1, 1.7 million head, were 4 per cent less than year ago. 
Lamb prices were moderately lower than last year’s; domestic disappear¬ 
ance increased to 35 million lb. up to August—18 per cent above last year. 
Prospects for profitable lamb feeding in 1961-62 season unchanged. 
Decline of 2 per cent in wool production for 1961. Prices of most grades 
in 1961-62 will average moderately higher than 1960-61. 


i» • p„_ f jn r . _ Production in excess of consumption-continues, 
* with extremely large and steadily expanding 
supplies of butter and skimmed milk. This year’s estimated 18.9 billion 
lb. of milk is "500 million more than last year’s record. Numbers of cows 
on farms up 2.3 per cent from 1960, but small drop in output per cow 
may be through introduction of younger cows. Upward trend should 
continue in .1962, putting milk production over 19 billion lb. mark. 

A further slight decline in per capita fluid sales, offset by larger 
population, should mean net sales increase of 100 million lb. in 1962. 

Fluid Milk and Cream 

lation growth offset the decline by a small amount. Total usage for the 
year estimated at 6.9 billion lb.; 65 million lb. more than last year’s record. 

rronmarv Riittrxr- 1961 production estimated at a record 342 
* million lb. Total consumption declined by 

12.8 million lb. to 275 million, while per capita consumption fell by about 
1 lb. per person in past 12 months. Stocks increased sharply; year-end 
stocks of butter and butter oil estimated at record 201 million lb., or 67 
million more than at end of 1960. 


P Production, similar to last year, will total about 449 million 

dozen for 1961, with fewer layers but apparent increase in rate 
of lay. Prices fell in January and February, recovered in March-June, 
climbed sharply in July, and for year ended September 30 made a 
national average of 34.7 cents, compared with 30.6 in previous year. 

Little change expected in size of national laying flock for first quarter 
of 1962, but probably more layers in second quarter than in same period 
of 1961, and rate of lay should continue to rise. Egg prices will drop 
seasonally in early months of 1962, and export market will suffer through 
low prices expected in U.S. and reduced imports by Venezuela. Support 
price now 34 cents per dozen, and includes Grade A medium. 

fUJ-Lpn Rrnilorc Registered processing plants handled 168.8 
iniCKen Droiiers million ]b up t0 September 30, 22.3 per cent 

above same period of 1960. Liveweight prices fell to all-time low of 12 
cents at London in September and October. Further increases in pro¬ 


duction expected, unless low prices cause cutbacks in Ontario and 
Quebec. If broiler producers don’t contain output in reasonable bounds, 
chaotic condition will continue. 

y i Production should reach record 140 million lb. this year, 

U e »* 30 per cent more than in 1960. Prices somewhat lower 

this year than last, averaging 7 cents less per lb. liveweight in September 
and October. If higher per capita consumption holds up, 1961 carry¬ 
over should not greatly exceed 1960’s, but lower prices could create 
problems for producers in 1962. 


Wheat Supplies returned to billion-bushel level in 1960-61 nrop 
year. Wheat and flour exports were 353.5 million bushels, 
27 per cent above previous year; domestic use was 150.6 million, similar 
to 1959-60. Initial payment remained at $1.40, basis No. 1 Northern, 
but Wheat Board price strengthened as drought persisted, and crop 
year closed out at $1.8014 — highest since June 1954. 

Wheat crop for 1961, estimated at 260.5 million bushels, is 47 pei 
cent below 1960 crop and smallest since 1937. Average protein is 14.2. 
Nearly all crop is in top three grades. Carryover plus 1961 crop makes 
about 783.6 million bushels; exports for 1961-62 could be 325 million 
bushels; carryover next July about 309 million. 

Durum prices rose sharply this season to a record $3.46 per bushel, 
basis No. 1 C.W., in September. Initial price for 1961 crop was set 
at $1.75. As stocks of durum will be at a minimum by July 31, some 
increase in Canadian acreage is expected in 1962. 

q * Carryover on July 31, 1961, was 94.4 million bushels, or about 
2% months domestic supply. Quotations for No. 2 C.W. varied 
from 75 to 9714 cents per bushel during the 1960-61 crop year, with 
threat of drought moving prices up rapidly in July 

Drought and hot weather caused 1961 crops to be about half normal 
in Manitoba, and one-third normal in Saskatchewan. Oats production 
is estimated at 327.5 million bushels this year, compared with 456.1 
million in 1960. Commercial and farm stocks will be drawn down to 
minimum levels by end of crop year. In view of this, about 13 million 
acres should be seeded to oats next spring, compared with 11.6 million 
this year, assuming an average yield of 38.6 bushels per acre. 

Barlf*v Carryover stocks were down to 106.4 million bushels, 7 

f months domestic supply, at July 31 this year. Mainland 

China was main importer of Canadian barley in 1960-61, with ship¬ 
ments of 20.4 million bushels. Prices strengthened as drought worsened. 

A combination of 18 per cent fewer acres of barley in 1961 and a 
drop of 30 per cent in average yield per acre reduced this year’s pro¬ 
duction to an estimated 121.9 bushels, compared with 207 million last 
year. Year-end farm stocks will likely be at a minimum in West, with 
just enough from last carryover and 1961 crop for domestic market and 
limited exports. Higher prices are expected to continue this crop year. 

To replenish stocks, about 7.8 million acres will have to be seeded 
next spring, compared with 6.1 million in 1961. 

n World rye production may not have changed much in 1961, 

y but production in Western Europe and North America dropped 
by nearly 25 per cent. West Germany bought Canadian rye, and U.S. 
has not renewed its import quotas. But prices are such that exports to 
U.S. may be lower this season than last. 

Grain Corn Canadian production estimated at 33.8 million bushels 
in 1961 — second highest on record. Imports from U.S. 
are likely to be larger than in previous year, and domestic disappear¬ 
ance in 1961-62 should be a record. It is expected that U.S. prices will 
average slightly higher than in 1960-61, with a similar pattern in Canada. 


Oilseeds ^ ax P r * ces rose high last summer; yields were low as 
result of drought. Doubtful if prices can be maintained 
long because of declining demand for linseed and ample soybean supplies 
in U.S. Also, Argentine flax supply expected to increase. Soybean prices 
depend largely on U.S., whose big 1961 crop will have seasonal de¬ 
pressing effect on early 1962 prices. Canadian support price is $2.1,3 
per bushel, No. 2 or better, delivered. Rapeseed acreage down in 1961 
but yields were up. Rapeseed now eligible for export shipments at 
“Crowsnest” rates, reducing transport costs about Vi cent per lb. But 
export prices likely to be lower than in 1960-61. 

Potatoes < -' ro P a b°ut same this year as last, U.S. crop up 11 per 
cent, and Eastern Canada prices. much below a year 
earlier. Prices not likely to reach last year’s levels. Consumption per 
capita dropping, but new processed products may improve it. 


Based on Federal-Provincial Agricultural Outlook Conference 
documents for 1961. 

(Reports on other farm commodities are on page 46) 
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Veteran cattleman John S. Palmer of Marsden, Sask., with his British bull “Bwlchllyn Namesake.” 


"For Whom 
the Bull Toils 

by CLIFF FAULKNOR 


u 


Cecil Palmer examining some wheat, oats and Maurice Palmer, the other son, takes a mid¬ 
barley grown as a ready-mixed grain ration. morning snack during last summer’s harvest. 





Every fall, buyers gather at the Palmer ranch bull sale held in this big quonset. 


“Successful cattle breeding 
needs quality stock, 
a breeder’s integrity 

and efficient management” 


W HEN a veteran cattle breeder meets someone 
just starting out, he often asks the newcomer 
if he has a son to carry on after him. For 
successful cattle breeding is no game for fly-by-nights. 
It’s a long-range proposition, intimately linked with a 
breeder’s ability and character. The family name itself 
becomes the real trademark of the enterprise. 

Since they first started raising purebred Herefords, 
the Palmers of Marsden, Sask., have been aware of this. 
They believe both a breeder and his stock should have 
records which would bear the closest scrutiny. Years 
ago they decided on a policy of weeding out animal 
blood lines that showed undesirable inheritance factors, 
or individual animals with a breeding defect. Twice 
in the history of their operation it has meant getting 
rid of an entire herd, and starting over again. 

In each case, John Stanley Palmer and his partner 
sons, Cecil and Maurice, arrived at this major decision 
after holding a family council. 

“First, we must determine what we’re trying to do 
here,” J. S. suggested. “If it is producing seed stock, 
then I say that seed stock must be the best we can get.” 

The others agreed. They also agreed on the method 
of disposal. All suspected animals would be sold as 
non-breeders, and the buyer told exactly why they were 
being disposed of. 

For their present herd, the Palmers searched far 
afield for animals with sound family records. In the 
meantime, they’ve found another tool to help them 
choose the best of their own breeding for herd replace¬ 
ments. This tool is performance testing. When Sas¬ 
katchewan joined the Federal-Provincial Record of 
Performance scheme, they were among the first to 
support it. 

“Some have shied away from performance testing,” 
said J. S. “But Saskatchewan breeders took it in their 
stride. Farther west,” he added with a twinkle, 
“breeders don’t take to new ideas quite as readily. 
When you try to move them onto new ground they 
just circle and bellow.” 

This touch of humor shows again in ads announcing 
Palmer bull sales. When the family obtained a British 
bull called “Bwlchllyn Namesake” from Ywfeglwys, 
Caersws, Wales, their ads bore the following notation 
in brackets: “A bad cold helps in the pronunciation of 
the above.” 


Not for Show Ring 

The Palmers no longer exhibit animals in the show 
ring. They concentrate on developing good breeders. 
Animals culled from their herd are marked “for 
slaughter only.” 

“Personally, I don’t place undue importance on the 
ability of an animal to win top honors in the show 
ring,” J. S. explained. “I’m much more interested in a 
good family reputation than any individual excellence.” 

Some years ago, Mr. Palmer heard that a bull named 
“Imperial Stanway” was being offered at a Montana 
sale. He knew the animal had an impressive family 
tree and good production record, so he decided to bid 
on it. When he arrived at the sale, the bull was 
nowhere to be seen. He finally found the old fellow 
in a nearby shed, looking neglected and forlorn com¬ 
pared to the sleek bulls being judged in the main 
building. “Imperial Stanway” was rough and rangy, 
and also lame in one leg. But J. S. bought the animal 
regardless. He was remembering the bull’s record. 

“Imperial Stanway” didn’t let his new owner down. 
He lived out his life at the Palmer ranch, and always 
produced calves that were better than himself. He was 
a real herd improver. 

Mr. Palmer came to Canada from England in 1906. 
Two years later he took out a homestead in the rolling 
bush-covered country west of Marsden. He had origin¬ 
ally intended to become a grain grower, but found 
his land was more suited to forage and livestock. 
Cultivation was difficult when the only horsepower 
to hand was the oat-burning kind. Subsoil moisture 
reserves were also poor, and crops had to grow on what 
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moisture fell each year. The frost came too early for 
wheat varieties then available. 

“Many who arrived in the first wave of settlement 
were either dried out or frosted out,” Mr. Palmer 
recalled. “As soon as a bit of money was available 
1 got some livestock. I didn’t want to have all my eggs 
in one basket. In 1917, I started raising purebred 
Herefords.” 


Sold on Silage 

Today, the Palmers carry about 80 head of breeding 
females on 2,560 acres. They grow all their own grain 
and forage, plus some grain and grass seed. Grain, grass 
and sweet clover aftermaths are utilized for hay and 
pasture. The straw is generally baled for bedding. But 
the ace-in-the-hole at the Palmer ranch is their smooth¬ 
working silage program. 

“We started putting up silage because we were forced 
into it,” said Cecil Palmer. “We couldn’t produce 
enough hay for the number of animals carried. Now, 
we’d never consider going back to the old method. 

“A first, we tried to get by with oat hay. But some 
years the heads were so heavy the stuff lay on the wet 
ground and spoiled. By trying to ‘hay’ oats we found 
we were losing two crops out of five to the weather. 
With silage, we can ‘hay’ in the rain.” 

“If we had to depend on grass we’d need another 
1,000 acres for our present herd,” Maurice pointed out. 

Oats, sweet clover and an oat-barley-wheat mixture 
have all been used as silage. The silos themselves are 
just deep oblong pits dug into the side of a hill. When 
the crop has been packed in tightly, it is covered with 
a layer of polyethylene plastic. Cost of bulldozing a pit 
that will hold about 1,000 tons of forage is $125 to $150. 

“As a matter of fact, almost anything green seems 
to make good silage,” Mr. Palmer said, “providing it 
has the right moisture content. Last year we filled a 
silo with weeds, mostly pigweed and Russian thistle. 
We fed this to our best stock and they loved it. Later, 
we had samples analyzed at the University. The protein 
content was as high as that of clover. Perhaps we could 
utilize more of this natural growth instead of spending 
so much time and money fighting it.” 

The Palmers find that silage preserves the “summer” 
appearance of their cattle throughout the winter. Cows 
appear to settle in calf more readily after a winter on 
silage. They calve easier too, and have no “retention 



Young bulls taking well-cured silage from a feeder. 


of afterbirth” troubles. When silage is fed, there are no 
apparent vitamin deficiencies, and less need for protein 
feed supplements. The silage actually contains three or 
four times the herd’s Vitamin A requirements. About 
25 lb. of silage per cow per day will carry the animals 
through the winter in fine shape. 

“Silage making also lends itself to co-operative use 
of machines,” Cecil Palmer stated. “Two neighbors 
with medium-sized trucks can handle the output of a 
forage harvester following a 14- to 16-foot swather. 
But it’s very important for you to get the right kind of 
machine for your own conditions. Try out a few on 
your place before you buy one. 

“Get a machine that gives short, clean cuts. You’ll 
find that the material will be easier to pack and dig 
out of the silo.” 


For average or low rainfall areas, the Palmers advise 
the use of a pick-up forage harvester over the cutter-bar 
type. The swather can cut twice the width of swath 
and the harvester will still handle it, thus saving the 
operator miles of extra travel. 



Dr. M. A. Macdonald of Macdonald College, P.Q. (r.) 
and Dr. C. M. Williams, University of Sask., discuss 
beef quality and profits at field day on the ranch. 


“A self-propelled swather makes the job faster and 
easier,” explained Maurice. “It places the grain heads 
toward the swath’s center so the material feeds into 
the harvester more evenly, especially in wet weather. 
In heavy green crops, the two short canvasses of the 
self-propelled also give less trouble.” 

The Palmers favor a radial-knife type of harvester, 
rather than a flail. The silage is blown into a following 
truck because their land is too hilly for a wagon. 
Using two trucks, they manage to bring in about 15 
tons an hour. This is dumped along the pit sides and 
pushed in with a blade. 

What they’ve learned about silage they willingly 
share with others. Every year a silage field day is held 
at the ranch attended by people from near and far. 

The Palmers have cut down on their summerfallowing 
since they went in for silage. They don’t like to tie 
themselves to rigid crop rotations. The moisture gained 
doesn’t make up for the lost acreage. 

“We try to use the moisture as it falls,” said J. S., 
“or to ‘farm with the weather,’ you might say. We often 
nip in and seed a grain crop for silage or pasture any¬ 
time from early spring to the middle of August. A fellow 
who is tied to a rotation can’t do that. He would just 
have to do without.” 

One 30-acre fallow field sown first to oats, and then 
to oats and wheat on stubble, carried 30 cows and their 
calves for two consecutive years of grazing. Bull calves 
which were put in at 175 lb. weighed an average of 
540 lb. when they came off—a gain of about 360 lb. per 
acre (cow gains not counted). This would have been 
lost if the land had been left fallow. 

Radical Methods 

This natural bent for employing radical methods 
isn’t confined to silage making. Faced with the problem 
of building a dugout in ground too soft for heavy 
machinery, the Palmers blasted it out! Into a hole 
2 feet wide by 8 feet deep they placed a ton of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer and 20 sticks of dynamite. 
This was spiked with 18 gallons of diesel fuel, and the 
hole filled and packed. The explosion blew a crater 
22 feet deep by 55 feet wide. Total cost of the operation 
was $100. 

“This doesn’t include a car top bashed in and a 
broken windshield at a distance of one-quarter of a 
mile,” J. S. smiled. “I’d caution the neighbors to open 
all windows and take a short vacation.” The Palmers 
have heard since from the Federal Government that 
unauthorized explosions are illegal. 

Now in semi-retirement on the ranch, John Palmer 
has this to say to fledgling purebred men: “Set your 
sights on a definite goal. If you want to raise grand 
champions, select stock that has a background of grand 
champions. If you’re looking for big, fast-gaining 
animals that will breed well under all conditions, search 
for these characteristics in the records. V 
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EGG FARM 
KEYED 
TO SALES 


CAREFUL FEEDING — Bulk-delivered 
ration is handfed daily by James 
Edwards. He says there’s no wastage 
with homemade hanging feeders (r.). 


by DON BARON 


IONEL SMITH 


was a store manager who 
«. lived in 7 different cities in the 7 years 
JLj preceding 1958. At the end of those 7 
years, it had become apparent to him that there 
were many things in life more important than 
money. Things like the freedom and satisfaction 
of working for yourself; of being settled into a 
community and feeling part of it; of becoming 
disentangled from business society. Such goals 
had so far eluded him. 

But in that year, he and his step-father, James 
Edwards of Montreal, bought a farm near 
Fredericton, N.B. 

“It was a tremendous decision to make,” he 
recalls now, “to give up a good salary and the 
standard of living and the security it represented 
to go fanning.” 

They remodeled the old cattle barn into a 
4-storied laying house, put in their first chicks 
in the spring of 1959, had their first eggs that 
fall, and shipped for several months to an egg 
grading station. 

When it became apparent that they required 
more revenue, they decided to eliminate the 
middleman. Smith began calling on local restau¬ 
rants and hotels, and on housewives too. He 
found a waiting market. The partners built their 
flock to over 5,000 hens, and soon had 1,000 


FREQUENT GATHERING, three or four times a 
day, is done by Barry Smith (1.) from the back 
of the community nests, without going into pens. 


PERSONAL SERVICE: Lionel Smith 
knows his customers, offers a quality 
egg at a steady price all year round. 
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PRACTICAL LAYOUT of Eleonora Farm poultry 
house features community-type nests, which are 
hung on a wall in the center work room. Hens at 
left enter the nests through holes in the wall. 


customers. Then, last spring, their main building, 
with most of their hens, burned to the ground. 


It was a shattering piece of luck, but the 
partners never hesitated in making the decision 
to start again. 

They had already been planning a new laying 
house to expand their enterprise. Edwards had 
even drawn up a list of labor-saving and cost¬ 
cutting ideas for such a building- — ones that 
occurred to him as he worked around the place. 
After the fire, the partners got out their list and 
called in engineering and poultry specialists from 
the provincial department of agriculture for 
further ideas and assistance. Arnold Roberts, the 
provincial engineer, even drafted up a plan for 
their proposed building. Last summer, Edwards 
himself who is an experienced carpenter, built 
it. Now, their egg business is back in full stride. 

Quality and Sales 

Key to the business seems to be their selling 
program. Pricing is the main problem facing 
anyone delivering eggs door-to-door, says Smith. 
Several alternatives face him. One way would 
be to follow government-listed prices in the news¬ 
paper. But experience showed him that when 
prices fall, demand may rise so high that he 
can’t meet it from his flock. Later, when prices 
climb high, demand falls off, leaving him with 
unsold eggs. 

His solution to this conundrum ties in with his 
philosophy of producing eggs. “If you produce 
an egg, or anything else, for that matter, of high 
enough quality, people will buy it,” he says. 
Smith and Edwards spare no effort to build that 
kind of quality right into their eggs. 


They buy the best pullets they can find regard¬ 
less of price. They feed the best rations that are 
available. Eggs are collected from the nests 
3 or 4 times a day, cleaned and graded immedi¬ 
ately, and then packed. They are ready for 
delivery to customers within 2 or 3 days of the 
time they are laid. Every egg that goes off the 
farm is good, and it’s fresh. 

By assuring customers of top quality eggs, 
and by personally delivering these eggs right 
to the door, Smith has a running start on most 
competitors. And armed with these advantages, 
he is setting out on a new pricing program — an 
attempt to maintain an average price throughout 
the year. When prices rise, he is sacrificing extra 
profits by holding a steady price. When prices 
slump, he is holding firm to his regular price too. 

He has had tickets printed, as well, and offers 
them to housewives, much as the milkman sells 
tickets in advance for bottles of milk. The house¬ 
wife can leave the tickets at her door, delivery 
day, if she won’t be home. 

Will it work? Smith thinks it will. He recalls 
that when local prices went down to 43 cents 
a dozen a few months ago, he was able to main¬ 
tain a 50-cent price without losing a customer. 

In September, when we visited Smith, store 
prices were up to 70 cents, yet he was still 
selling for 60 cents. During that time, he was 
taking great pains to point out to his customers 
his intended program—price stability all year. 

In the Smith-Edwards scheme of things, 
Edwards looks after production, while Smith does 


the selling and bookkeeping. Smith’s son, Barry 
Smith, does probably as much work as either of 
them in handling, cleaning, grading and packing 
the eggs. 

Streamlined Production 

The new laying house is designed for labor 
efficiency and flock comfort. It’s a 2-storied 
structure with steel sheathing outside, plywood 
paneling inside, shavings for insulation, and a 
vapor barrier. 

A central work room also serves as the egg 
gathering room, because the community nests 
are located there rather than in the pens. Hens 
have access to these nests through holes in the 
wall. 

The four laying pens each measure 38 feet by 
48 feet, and the dropping pits and roosts are 
located along the end walls of each pen. Doors 
at each end allow a tractor to enter for cleaning 
out. Litter in the pens upstairs is scraped down 
through trap doors by means of a small hand 
tractor fitted with a blade. 

Feed is handled in bulk. The 10-ton plywood 
bin is partitioned into four compartments. Feed 
flows by gravity from the compartments into 
each pen. The birds are hand-fed a complete 
ration in homemade hanging feeders, a job that 
takes two men about an hour each day. 

When we visited the farm, the 5-months-old 
pullets had reached 80 per cent rate of lay, 
although they had been in the pens only 3 
weeks. y 
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May I join with your U.G.G. Agent 

in wishing you 

a Very Merry Christmas 

and a Happy and Prosperous New Year 


President 

UNITED GRAIN GROWERS 

LIMITED 
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TOWNSHIP 


PROV. 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


OFFERS YOU THIS 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


TEAR OUT 
AND MAIL 
TODAY! 


DOMINION FOUNDRIES and STEEL, LIMITED 
P.O. BOX 250, HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 

Please send copy of free instructional booklet on “How to apply Dofasco Premier Galvanized Steel" 


Bloat and 
Shipping Fever 

D R. R. E. NICHOLS, University 
of Wisconsin, has some frank 
views about shipping fsver 
and bloat that farmers would do well 
to heed. 

“Poor handling and shipping 
techniques, rather than any specific 
infections, are more likely to cause 
shipping fever,” he said recently. 

“Transporting cattle from one 
place to another causes a disturb¬ 
ance of the adrenal glands. This dis¬ 
turbance can be measured. 

“Calves are more susceptible to 
shipping fever than are older cattle 
because the latter are more used to 
being handled,” he explained. 

Instead of trying to disinfect an 
animal’s environment, or to vaccinate 
against this disease, shippers should 
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Dr. R. E. Nichols 


take more care to control endocrinal 
activity (keep them quiet) while 
animals are being transported. 

As for the bloat problem, Dr. 
Nichols indicated that researchers 
are very near to discovering what 
causes it. “Although there are no 
dependable bloat preventives at 
present,” he said, “some new anti¬ 
enzymes are being tested which I 
feel will be dependable when they 
are ready to be put on the market.” 

In the meantime, farmers should 
watch what their animals are eat¬ 
ing. Succulent new top growth of 
alfalfa and clover is very likely to 
cause bloat. When legumes are in a 
state of rapid growth, farmers should 
supply their animals with some good 
quality dry feed as a preventive 
measure, he advised. V 



“Can’t understand it. I started 
giving him this big heart-rending 
story about losing my job in a 
margarine factory, and — Pow!” 
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Bill Loose runs three large-capacity combines which take off all his grain 
crop in 3 weeks. It’s not unusual if Bill trades them in after one season. 


With 7,000 acres, 
Bill Loose needs machines 
operating at full 
capacity and he can’t 
afford breakdowns 


THE 

12-TRACTOR 

MAN 


by CLIFF FAULKNOR 


WE 


• THEN if comes to farm 
achinery, I believe it’s 
better to trade fast than 
spend time and money on overhaul 
jobs,” said Bill Loose of Vulcan. 
“Take combines for instance. At 
harvest time, I have a lot of grain 
getting ripe in a hurry so I need a 
machine that can operate at full 
capacity, day after day. I can’t 
afford breakdowns.” 

C. W. (Bill) Loose was born at 
Magrath, in southern Alberta. About 
28 years ago he bought land in the 
Vulcan area along with two of his 
brothers. All three had come to Vul¬ 
can for the same reason—they wanted 
room to expand. In their home 
district there wasn’t enough good 
farmland available at the right price. 

Bill’s first place was the three- 
quarter section piece where his home 
and buildings now stand. When he 
took it over, a lot of improvement 
work was needed. There were shel- 


terbelts to be planted and a stock 
watering reservoir to be built. After 
he’d fixed things up to his satisfac¬ 
tion, Bill started looking around for 
more acreage. 

“From then on, I never turned 
down a chance to get land,” he told 
The Country- Guide. “At first I 
rented, then I bought every piece I 
could. A lot of people thought I was 
crazy to spread myself out like that, ( 
but those acres sure came in handy 
during the war.” 

It was while World War II was 
on that Loose switched from mixed 
farming to straight grain. One reason 
for this was that it was hard to get 
farm labor. 

Looking back on those years, Bill 
admits that it was “easy farming.” 
Crops could be handled mechan¬ 
ically, and there was a ready market 
for all you produced. The only fly 
in the ointment was the low grain 





Elevators and dump trucks lighten the load when they’re handling the grain. 


price farmers had to take because 
of Wheat Board control. 

“Now the Government is dabbling 
in poultry and hogs (deficiency pay¬ 
ments),” he said. “I sure hope we 
can keep them out of the cattle 
business.” 

ODAY, Bill Loose grows 7,000 
acres of wheat, flax, oats and 
barley. Since the bloom has been 
off the grain market, he’s gone back 
into livestock to the tune of 1,400 
hogs and 300-400 head of feeder 
cattle. In addition to his grain, he 
grows 100 acres of alfalfa and 100 
acres of bromegrass to supply rough- 


“What I aim for is a faster, smoother 
operation,” says this Vulcan farmer. 

age for his feeders. In recent years 
Bill has gone in for horse raising, 
mostly because he likes horses. He 
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keeps a couple of stallions (one a 
Palomino) and about 17 mares. 

Mechanization has enabled the 
Loose farm to operate with a perma¬ 
nent staff of three men. During the 
summer months the manpower is in¬ 
creased to seven. Machine power is 
provided by 12 tractors, 3 swathers 
and 3 large - capacity combines. 
Weather permitting, these machines 
can take the whole grain crop off in 
about 3 weeks. 

When harvest rolls around, Loose 
gets his combines into the grain 
each morning as soon as the dew 
has gone. Men and machines are 
kept on the go from 9:00 a.m. to 
9:00 p.m., except for meal stops. 
Bill hardly takes time out even for 
that. If you want to contact him 
during harvest about the only way 
you can do it is to set up road blocks 
around his farm. A hard worker him¬ 
self, he expects any man he hires to 
“pull his weight,” or get off the job. 
Any machine that can’t stand the 
pace lands back at the dealer’s, and 
the dealer had better do something 
about it —fast! 

At harvest’s end, the machines 
are serviced in the farm’s up-to-date 
machine shop, and either put away 
or turned in on newer models. It’s 
not unusual for Bill to trade in his 
three combines after only one sea¬ 
son’s use. 

“What I’m aiming at is more effi¬ 
ciency through a faster, smoother 
operation,” he explained. “If I figure 
there are enough improvements on a 
new model to help me get the job 
done quicker. I’ll trade every 
year.” V 

- j— 




Making Do with 

Straw, Native Hay, Cereal Hay 


W HAT do you know about 
straw, native hay, and cereal 
crop hay as feed for cattle 
and sheep? If you are having to use 
them in the ration this winter, these 
comments from the University of 
Manitoba should be helpful: 

Straw: Low in proteins, vitamins 
and minerals; straw’s chief role is 
in supplying energy; barley and oat 
straws have about 60 per cent of 
the energy value of a brome-alfalfa 
mixture; wheat and rye straws have 
only 25 per cent of the energy value 
of good quality hay. So straw is not 
likely to supply the energy needs of 
cattle and sheep by itself. 

Native Hay: Nutritional value 
varies widely; upland hay, cut at 
the right stage, is fairly equal to 
tame grass hay; harvested at an ad¬ 
vanced stage of maturity it has 
lower feeding value than tame grass 
hay; marsh or slough hay is usually 
very inferior, to upland hay because 
it is coarser and more fibrous. In 
general, native hay is approximately 
equal in feeding value to average 
quality straw. 

Cereal Crop Hay: Oats and barley 
cut in the soft dough stage compare 
reasonably well to grass hay, such 
as brome; wheat and rye hay have 
about 90 per cent of the feeding 
value of brome hay; there is a pos¬ 
sibility of nitrate poisoning through 
feeding cereal hays. 


To sum up, all these roughages, 
either singly or together, are likely 
to be deficient in proteins, minerals 
and vitamins, and will not supply 
all energy needs. Energy and pro¬ 
tein needs can be met mostly by 
feeding grains; mineral needs are 
supplied by a free-choice, commer¬ 
cial mineral supplement, or a mix¬ 
ture of two-thirds bonemeal and one- 
third cobalt iodized salt. Vitamin A is 
probably the only vitamin that is 
deficient and it can be supplied by 
adding synthetic dry A, or by feed¬ 
ing dehydrated alfalfa meal. Protein 
supplements, like soybean oil meal, 
can make up for lack of protein. 

Instead of providing minerals, 
vitamins and proteins individually, a 
beef or dairy cattle commercial sup¬ 
plement can be incorporated in a 
grain mixture. 

When roughage has to be re¬ 
stricted, remember that enough must 
be fed to promote adequate cud- 
chewing, if digestive disturbances 
are to be avoided. All roughage, 
regardless of its nutritional worth, 
can maintain and stimulate this pro¬ 
cess. Here are minimum daily 
amounts of roughage considered 
necessary for proper functioning of 
the digestive system: 

Dairy cows in heavy milk, 8-10 
lb.; beef cows or dry dairy cows, 4 
lb.; yearling cattle and calves, 3 lb.; 
feedlot cattle, 3 lb.; sheep Vi lb. V 
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E ACH of us has personal memories of 1961. Jane and Jim were married, there was the awful 
shock of Grandpa’s death, young Frank went to college, Dad hooked the biggest trout of 
his life, weeks and months passed without a drop of rain, Betty’s 4-H Club calf took the 
championship, everyone gathered at Joe’s farm to help him build his barn. And, beyond the per¬ 
sonal events, there were the huge and terrible crises of the human race. But the everyday tasks 
were attended to, and most of us came through the year still on our feet. 

Meanwhile, The Country Guide was doing what it has been doing for the past 53 years— 
recording the ups and downs of farming, passing information along, helping to spread ideas 
that could be put to use—and trying to do these things in new and interesting ways. A few extracts 

from the year’s work are repeated here. The 
sample is a small one, out of the more than 700 
Crossbreds in Today’s Farming, written by P a § es that have made U P the issues of the P ast 

Dr. W. E. Howell of the University of Soskotche- 11 months. But we hope this will suffice as a 

won for the February issue, contained this reminder of the kind of year it has been. 

"ABC of Crossbreeding": 


Crossbreeding is intended to increase effi¬ 
ciency of production through marketing 
more animals in a shorter time on less feed. 

p* Hybrid vigor, a characteristic of crossbreds, 
means a boost in vitality, growth, disease 
resistance, fertility and production. 

p* The quality of individuals used in a cross¬ 
breeding program is as important as the 
choice of breeds. 

P* The mating of crossbred females to pure¬ 
bred males is the key to greatest benefits 
from crossbreeding. 

p* Crisscrossing and rotational crossing are 
two methods recommended to farmers for 
a continuous crossing program. 

P* Crisscrossing calls for the alternate use of 
sires of two different breeds. Rotational 
crossing is exactly the same, except that 
sires of three or more breeds are used 
alternately. 

An alternative method is to- purchase 
selected crossbred females and mate them 
to the same unrelated male, year after year; 
then to market all the offspring. 


The MacPherson Report (Vo i. ■> on Canada s 

railways reached some general conclusions 
on public policy which were summarized in May: 

• Regulation of transportation should be mini¬ 
mized as much as possible, consistent with the 
protection of public interest. Regulations that are 
retained should bear equitably on all carriers. 

• Rationalization of railway plant and opera¬ 
tions should be actively encouraged by public 
policy. Where it is necessary to retain rail opera¬ 
tions, such as unprofitable passenger or branch 
line services, the railways should be paid from 
public funds to cover deficits on such services. 

• No form of transport should be singled out 
as an instrument of public policy, if a burden is 
involved, unless compensation is provided to that 
mode of transport to prevent distortions in the 
transportation market. 

• Public assistance, through the transportation 
medium, which is designed to aid particular 
shippers or regions, should be recognized for what 
it is and not be disguised as a subsidy to the 
transportation industry. 


Up-to-Date Dairy Breeding Program boosted 

production in the Ontario Agricultural College 
herd. A report in the September issue included 
this key advice from Dr. Clare Rennie: 


LOCATE THE BEST BULL YOU CAN FIND 

Don’t be fooled by high prices or red 
ribbons. Choose a bull that measures up in 
the toughest test of all—the production and 
type of his undetected daughters. 

Electronic computors are being used now¬ 
adays to keep summaries of bulls up to 
date. Cheek the bull’s scores on: 

• Contemporary Comparison (production of 
his daughters). 

• Type of his daughters. 

To obtain bull summaries, and to get 
help in using them, refer to your: 

• A. I. unit. 

• Breed association fieldman. 

• Breed association head office. 

If you prefer natural breeding to A.I., 
and can’t locate a proven bull to buy, here’s 
how to choose a bull that will help you. 

• Select one from a production-tested herd. 
(Herd average above breed average.) 

• Whose dam is equal to, or better than, 
the herd average. 

• Whose sire has a proof (both for produc¬ 
tion and type if possible) that is better 
than breed average. 

SELECT HEIFERS CAREFULLY 

• Allow all heifers, unless abnormal, to 
complete one lactation. 

• Cull heifers that are 20 per cent or more 
below herd average on their first lactation. 
If others don’t come up to herd average 
on next lactation, cull them. 


Production Control in Agriculture was 

the subject of a 3-part series by Dr. J. C. 
Gilson of the University of Manitoba in 
the April, May and June issues of The 
Country Guide. It ended with these com¬ 
ments: 

1. Is production control the answer to 
the price-cost squeeze? The answer is ap¬ 
parently no, for some commodities. Beef 
producers, for example, seem able to live 
with the open market. For other commodi¬ 
ties, such as fluid milk, we have long agreed 
that production control is essential. For still 
other commodities, the answer remains to 
be found. 

2. If production control becomes neces¬ 
sary, who should do the controlling? Cana¬ 
dian farmers seem determined to do the 
controlling through co-operatives and mar¬ 
keting boards—with some government help. 
Farmers must be clear, however, on what 
they can and cannot accomplish. We insist, 
for example, that control over market sup¬ 
plies is no substitute for production control, 
if the basic problem is overproduction rela¬ 
tive to a price level that farmers regard as 
acceptable. 

3. Even if Canadian farmers agree to 
production control, how can it be accom¬ 
plished? There are several alternatives, and 
each is fraught with difficulties. Perhaps the 
most difficult aspect is whether farmers will 
accept the regimentation that must accom¬ 
pany an effective program. In a democratic 
country, only the farmers can answer this 
question. 

4. The national farm organizations are 
challenged to do some soul searching on 
this matter of production control in agri¬ 
culture. Why is it needed? Who should con¬ 
trol it? How will it be accomplished? 


CFA S Quarter Century was celebrated at the annual meeting in February, when the delegates ap¬ 
proved this Canadian Federation of Agriculture statement on price, production and marketing policy: 


“While agriculture will need a large measure 
of government co-operation and assistance in 
carrying out its programs, yet the CFA believes 
that overall government control of marketing, 
production and prices in agriculture is not a 
necessary or desirable direction for farm policy 
to take. Nevertheless, it is essential that greater 
order and stability of prices and production 
should be achieved in agriculture. The best 
means for achieving a maximum degree of such 
order and stability without an undue measure 
of government control or excessive loss of indi¬ 
vidual freedom and initiative, is through the 
development of producer controlled marketing. 

“The CFA therefore takes the position that 
comprehensive development of agricultural 
co-operatives and producer marketing boards in 


Canada should be recognized as the best means 
for putting agriculture on a more stable, order¬ 
ly basis. The resources of organized farmers 
should be increasingly devoted to achieving 
this objective. Plans for doing so should be 
boldly conceived and quickly developed. 
While it does not hold out the promise of quick 
and easy solutions, it does hold out the best 
promise for permanent and satisfactory ones. 

“The pursuit of such an objective implies, 
of course, the taking of concerted action on a 
national scale. It is evident that in most prod¬ 
ucts isolated provincial action can be expected 
to achieve limited objectives only. Effective 
planning and co-ordination of price, produc¬ 
tion and marketing programs require action on 
a regional or national scale.” 
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He Does It By the Book/ and produces high quality eggs. The 

story of August Schiller in the September issue highlighted a report on 

Saskatchewan's Seal of Quality egg program, which lays down the 

following conditions: 

* Open to producers with 200 or more birds. 

* Seal of Quality awarded to those who meet the standards. They 
can display the seal on their egg cartons. 

k Poultry houses and equipment must always be clean and sanitary. 

* All birds must be confined and housed acceptably. It's recom¬ 
mended that layers should not be kept after 14 months of pro¬ 
duction. 

* Birds must be fed a ration that produces an acceptable egg of 
uniform quality. 

k Eggs must be stored at 50° to 55°, with humidity at 70 to 80 
per cent. 

* Egg deliveries must be made frequently to maintain quality. 

k Only eggs grading A1 or A under Canadian regulations merit the 
Saskatchewan Seal of Quality. A sample of 12 to 24 eggs is 
broken periodically, and average albumen quality should be 70 
Haugh units or over. 


Price Support That Could Help Dairy Industry was proposed by Prof . 

D. R. Campbell of the Ontario Agricultural College in October, and the role 
of the Federal Government in such a program was summarized: 


CAMPBELL PROPOSALS 


I/* Purchase all skim milk powder offered to the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board at 12^ per lb., spray powder basis. 

U* Sell as much as possible for human consumption at home 
for 12^ per lb. and in underdeveloped countries for less. 

(X Add a harmless dye to the remaining skim milk powder 
purchases and offer the product for sale as a protein sup¬ 
plement. 

U* Reduce the butter price support to 52 <i per lb. 


SPF Pigs - 

pigs removed surgi¬ 
cally from the sow before birth and 
said to be "specific-pathogen-free" 
—made their appearance in On¬ 
tario and Alberta. The idea is to 
produce pigs that are known to be 
free of atrophic rhinitis and virus 
pneumonia. In the March issue, a 


report on the new development 
listed these advantages: 

• SPF pigs grow faster (in one col¬ 
lege trial they were 46 lb. heavier 
than ordinary pigs at 5 months). 

• they raise more pigs per litter. 

• they require fewer drugs and fewer 
calls from the veterinarian. 


R6S0UrC6S for Tomorrow conference in Montreal included an Agricultural Workshop, whose 
recommendations were reported in the November issue, as follows: 


• Each province should compile and evaluate information on land use within its borders. 

E * This provincial information should be integrated on a national basis to achieve uniform 
ndards, and to indicate areas where more surveys and research are needed, for an inventory 
Canada’s land resources and capabilities. 

• Land should not be released from agriculture for other uses without considering its quality 
for crop production, since food and fiber have high priority. 


. • . 


• Land unsuitable for cultivation should be shifted to other uses to increase economic produc¬ 


tivity and improve social conditions. 

• Land purchase policies would be essential for adjustment in use of large or small agricultural 
land units. 

• If people were relocated, programs should provide financial help and local facilities for retraining. 

• Successful rural development requires balanced research and extension in the physical, eco- 
mic, and social aspects of land use. 

• More assistance is needed by individual farmers to help them to adjust land use on their own 
rms. 


Agricultural Economics Research came into 

the limelight in April, when the first National 
Conference on Farm Policy Research agreed, in 
essence, on the following points: 

1. The need for an independent, national re¬ 
search organization to undertake, correlate, and 
assist in making funds available for agricultural 
economics and social research. 

2. Establishment of an Agricultural Economics 
Research Council of Canada should be considered 
to meet this need. 

3. Proposed council should be governed by a 
board selected by federal and provincial govern¬ 


ments, universities, farm organizations and co¬ 
operatives, and other business and industry asso¬ 
ciated with agriculture. 

4. Council would be financed by broadly based 
contributions. An endowment fund, as an assured 
source of income, would safeguard independence 
and be a prerequisite to acquiring and developing 
a well-trained and permanent staff. 

5. A continuing committee should prepare 
recommendations, including a provisional board 
and the financing of the Council. 

6. The national steering committee should em¬ 
ploy a full-time executive secretary to provide 
continuity in developing the proposed council. 


Home Towns Get Down to Business brooght readers up to date on the movement c f 

industries to rural communities and the changes in patterns of farming encouraged by 
Manitoba's regional development program: 


* Regional surveys of province seek out 
resources that could be developed in 
each district. 

k Agriculture, industry, business and tour¬ 
ism are the four dimensions of com¬ 
munity development. 

k Community Development Corporations 
enlist local support for projects; offer 
incentives to industries. 


k Manitoba Development Fund and the 
Industrial Development Bank make loans 
for community projects. 

* Decisions are made at the community 
level; provincial government depart¬ 
ments offer help as needed. 

k The development program is intended to 
benefit everyone in the province — both 
urban and rural communities. 


HOW to Weldi, a Jonotll . y feature, dealt 

with this increasingly important side of 

mechanized farming, and offered the fol¬ 
lowing safety tips: 

1. Oxygen and acetylene cylinders should 
never be dropped or placed near heat. 

2. Don’t use oil or grease on regulators or 
store oxygen cylinders near lubricants— 
you might have an explosion. 

3. Never light a torch until you are sure 
there are no leaks and torch and hoses 
have been purged of air. 

4. Don’t lay a lighted torch down, or point 
it at people or equipment. 

5. Keep sparks or flame away from cylin¬ 
der, hoses and clothing. 

6. Leave key in place on the acetylene 
bottle so you can shut the cylinder off 
quickly in case of fire. 

7. Always wear protective goggles. 

8. Keep oxy-acetylene and arc welding 
equipment strictly separate. 


Tanks for Hog Manure are an interest ; ng 

development designed to eliminate most of the 
work, odor, mess, and loss in handling hog 
manure. The Country Guide interviewed a num¬ 
ber of people in Ontario who had experience 
with the underground tanks, and these were 
their comments: 


• Hog manure is a liquid, so mechanical 
gutter cleaners are not really satisfactory. 

• Lagoons or open ponds appear suitable 
if hog pens are washed down with water, 
but to save manure for use on fields, without 
diluting it, tanks may be the answer. 

■ . 

• Manure can drain down into the tank 
as it is produced, and cleaning out of pens 
needs only a few minutes a day. 

• Manure accumulates in the tank for 
months, ready to be hauled to the field 
when convenient. Savings can be made by 
replacing commercial fertilizer, at least in 
part, with manure. 

• An auger lifts manure from the tank, 
o„rl « .nrmder does the rest. 
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Through Fie/d 
end Wood »<*•» 

by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


A MATURE white-tail buck who 
has survived the “foolish years” 
becomes ever more alert and 
wily, out-foxing his pursuers until he 
becomes a legend in the district 
where he lives. 

Such a buck seems to realize he 
is a sought-for trophy, and to track 
him and study his habits is to be 
taught many an unexpected lesson 
in resourcefulness. He feeds in the 



pale light before dawn or in the 
gray dusk, then heads far away to 
seek out some high spot with a wide 
view, or an impenetrable thicket 
where no one can approach without 
making a noise. Here he makes a 
maze of tracks to baffle anyone 
following his trail, and circles down 
wind to his bed. Almost invariably 


he lies down facing his back track 
and it is a rare stalker who can 
come on him here without his knowl¬ 
edge. 

Yet his very caution sometimes 
becomes his undoing. The precau¬ 
tions he is taking to outwit a known 
enemy may lead him directly into a 
danger not foreseen. Illustrating this, 
a hunter told me of still-hunting 
through a neck of woods on either 
side of which were abandoned fields 
now going back to bush. As he 
entered the sparsely treed cover he 
heard voices in the distance coming 
nearer. Being near a stonepile ringed 
with brush he sat down to watch 
the approaching hunters. There were 
4 or 5 walking noisily through the 
trees, talking and shouting to each 
other. None of them saw the man by 
the stonepile and he remained sit¬ 
ting still for some time after they 
had gone by. 

When they had passed out of 
sight and hearing, he prepared to 
go, assuming that nothing remained 
in that particular wood. He was 
about to rise when a flicker of move¬ 
ment to one side caught his eye. For 
a moment or two all was still as 


before. Then, not 60 yards distant, 
a magnificent buck rose to his feet 
out of the little patch of grass and 
bushes in the otherwise open woods. 
He stretched luxuriously, stood for 
a few minutes gazing with ears 
cocked in the direction the men had 
taken, then turned and came walk¬ 
ing directly past the stonepile where 
my friend sat. 

Though two of the hunting party 
had passed within yards of the brush 
patch not one had either seen or 


suspected the big buck lying there 
motionless. In all likelihood the buck 
sensed this and, but for the pure 
chance of my friend having sat 
where he did, the stratagem would 
have been completely successful." 
Some might say this was a foolish 
animal, but anyone calling this buck 
simple or unwary should reflect how 
many times in his own life a carefully 
thought-out plan has been upset by 
some completely unforeseen event 
over which he had no control. V 




Big Gains 

from Native Pastures 


Rainy River cattleman quit grain farming 
and let the clovers and grass take over 


I N the days when Les Atkin grew 
grain and flax, he suffered from 
many a wet, backbreaking har¬ 
vest. His farm at Rainy River, Ont., 
has an impermeable soil that tends to 
keep the moisture on or near the 
surface, and often makes it hard to 
work. But since he became what he 
calls “a manufacturer of beef from 
grass,” he has turned the high water 
table into a valuable asset. 

It happened about 11 years ago, 
when Les was driving a 4-plow trac¬ 
tor and had to stand up on it to look 
over a tall growth of wild clover in 
order to see the field he was headed 
for. “Why on earth,” he thought, “do 
I wear myself out growing other 
crops while this stuff grows so 
abundantly all around me?” He had 
three heifers at the time, and this 
incident helped him to a decision. 

He started out with big heifers 
and has continued to place the 


emphasis on big, growthy cattle. He 
has both Shorthorn and Hereford, 
and produces crosses too, but is not 
prepared to say which is best. He 
weans calves at 600 lb. or more in 
the fall, and attributes this size as 
much to plenty of lush forage as to 
his breeding program. 

A friend of his described the 
Rainy River district as the land 
where clover is a weed. A good deal 
of Les Atkin’s pasture consists of 
bluegrass and clover which grew of 
its own accord, where he used to 
seed flax, and he has never needed 
to do anything but graze it. As an 
example of the moisture conditions 
that encourage this kind of growth, 
Les had a couple of men dig a water 
hole in a low spot, at a cost of $16, 
and it has never dried up. 

On cultivated land, a mixture of 
Vernal alfalfa, timothy, alsike and 
brome seeded last year was so tall 


in the following spring that he ran 
200 head of cattle in there for a 
week or two and they did it no harm 
at all. In all, there are 200 acres of 
open pasture, plus grazing in the 
brush. His total acreage is 1,070 
and he grows practically all the grass 
and oats he needs. This is for a herd 
that this year amounted to 5 bulls, 
90 bred cows and heifers, a crop of 
about 87 calves, 36 yearling heifers 
and 18 steers—236 head. 

In May, Les picked four average 
calves from last year’s crop and 
found that they had a combined 
weight of 3,650 lb. Some were Here- 
fords and some Shorthorn crosses. 
They started last winter on 1% lb. 
of oats and beef grower, and were 


implanted. The ration increased to 
about 4V2 lb. daily by the end of 
winter, and by June they had 
reached a level of 160 lb. for all 18 
steers. 

On one occasion, Les Atkin sold 
a group of late-weaned calves at 700 
lb. for 27 cents per lb. off the farm, 
when prices were averaging 24 and 
25 cents at Winnipeg. The offer was 
too tempting to refuse, but normally 
he doesn’t plan to sell stockers. 

He reckons all his cattle do well 
for him, whether they’re registered 
Herefords, heavy beef-type Short¬ 
horns, or a mixture. He made a com¬ 
parison between a pen of Shorthorns 
and another of crossbred calves. The 
Shorthorns made the best gains at 
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L,es Atkin with one of the big herd sires. Heredity and outstanding pas¬ 
ture are producing fast-growing cattle on this Rainy River district farm. 
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first, but later the crosses made a 
better showing—so he’s still impartial. 

Les gets some big heifers too. 
Normally he breeds them at 214 
-'•years, but he has one that was bred 
accidentally as a yearling and it was 
big enough to take it. This shows 
that the type of heifer he’s raising, 
born in March or April, would be 
ready for breeding in the fall of the 
following year, if he chose to do it. 
And he’s not running into difficulties 
when the cows deliver big calves. 
Only one of them had to be helped 
in giving birth last spring. 

The native pasture has been good 
to Les. His top calf off the pasture 
that followed the flax made 1,300 lb. 
at IV 2 years. However, with his 
rapidly increasing herd, he has to 
make his pastures even more produc¬ 
tive. He has bought another half¬ 
section and can move the cattle to it 
while he breaks up the natural pas¬ 
tures, builds up their fertility and 
sows a good forage mixture. He is 
having the soil analyzed to guide 
him. The result, to put it mildly, 
should be interesting.—R.C. V 

Nitrate 

Poisoning Danger 

W ATCH cattle herds closely 
for signs of nitrate poisoning, 
especially if you feed silage 
or green oat hay. There have been 
several reports of this poisoning in 
the West, including some deaths. 

In periods of drought and high 
temperatures, as occurred last sum¬ 
mer, many plants tend to build up 
concentrations of nitrates in the 
stems and leaves. The Manitoba De¬ 
partment of Agriculture warns that 
oats and sugar beet tops show par¬ 
ticular tendencies in that direction. 
Wheat, barley and rye hay may also 
contain high concentrations of 
nitrates during dry seasons. If the 
nitrate level of dry hay is greater 
than 1.5 per cent of the dry matter, 
it is dangerous, and levels as low as 
0.6 per cent may cause poisoning. 

The first sign of nitrate poisoning 
is listlessness. This may be followed 
by muscular weakness, lack of co¬ 
ordination, convulsions, and bluish 
discoloring inside eyelids and mouth. 
Coma and death may result. 

Mix hay that may be high in 
nitrates with forage low in nitrates, 
plus additional rations of high energy 
feed, such as ripe grain, and a vita¬ 
min A supplement. If cattle are 
severely affected by nitrate poison¬ 
ing, call the vet. immediately. A 
common treatment is an intravenous 
dose of methylene blue. V 


Salt Pork 

S ALT should be provided free- 
choice for pigs, or added at V 2 lb. 
per 100 lb. of feed, says W. E. 
Dinusson of the North Dakota Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture. If pigs have not 
been given salt for a considerable 
time, give them smaller amounts at 
first, with plenty of water, to avoid 
salt poisoning. If salt is included in 
the protein supplement, 2 to 4 per 
cent can be added to the supplement. 

Protect the salt from rain, as brine 
can poison pigs. But salt poisoning 
will not occur in pigs if there’s plenty 
of fresh, clean water. V 



PAVED BARNYARD 

MODERN FARM IMPROVEMENTS IN 


RESTORATION 


MADE WITH 

CANADA CEMENT 

Put concrete to work for you to save time and money indoors 
and out. Here are just some of the ways it puts modern farm 
operation on a profitable basis. Experience proves that con¬ 
crete improvements pay for themselves in a few years, are 
good for a lifetime. 




POULTRY HOUSE CULVERTS MILKING PARLOR 





g 

g Ask for these two high quality products 
for all your concrete work. Available at 
® your building materials supplier. 
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GET THIS FREE 116-PAGE BOOK OF SUGGESTIONS 



CANADA CEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 

Canada Cement Building, Phillips Square, Montreal. 

Please send me “CONCRETE ON THE FARM” 

NAME _ 
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MEN PAST 40 

Afflicted With Bladder Trouble, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you have these troubles, particularly 
bladder trouble, then your condition may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation ... a 
constitutional disease. Medicines that give 
temporary relief will not remove the cause 
of your trouble. Neglect of Glandular In¬ 
flammation often leads to premature old 
age and sometimes incurable malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 1,000 
communities have been successfully NON- 
SURGICALLY treated here at Excelsior 
Springs for Glandular Inflammation. They 
have found soothing relief and a new out¬ 
look in the future of life. 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic, an institu¬ 
tion devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
diseases peculiar to older men, has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular In¬ 
flammation may be corrected by Proven 
NON-SURGICAL treatments. This FREE 
BOOK may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. Write today. EXCELSIOR MEDICAL 
CLINIC, Dept. B8740, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





Minards 


LINIMENT 

Soothes like warm sunlight 


Simple Ulcers 
Boils-Open Sores 

Now Get Real Help At Home- 
No Time Lost From Work 

The simple EMERALD OIL home 
treatment permits work as usual 
while those old sores are being 
helped. You get relief real quick for 
EMERALD OIL helps promote 
healthy healing. 

EMERALD OIL acts instantly to 
quiet pain, reduce inflammation and 
stimulate circulation bringing fresh 
blood to the injured part. Just follow 
the simple directions. EMERALD 
OIL is sold by all druggists. 

■iiiHiimmiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiuiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiimiHiiiimmiiHiiuiiiiiinuiiiiiiiiiiiiHniniinin 

How Big is a Barn? 

It all depends on what you need. Ad¬ 
vertisers in The Country Guide are people 
who specialize in whatever is needed for 
the farm and home, and they're people 
you can depend upon. Why not write and 
ask them for details, if they have some¬ 
thing that interests you. Tell them that 
The Country Guide suggested it, if you 
like. 

iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiii!i!iiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini»i!iiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Helps You Overcome 

FALSE TEETH 

Looseness and Worry 

No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease 
because of loose, wobbly false teeth. 
FASTEETH, an improved alkaline (non¬ 
acid) powder, sprinkled on your plates holds 
them firmer so they feel more comfortable. 
Avoid embarrassment caused by loose 
plates. Get FASTEETH at drug counters 
everywhere. 


"Farmer's Chicks" — Leghorn, B.R., 
R.I. Red, Sussex, N.H., Col. Rock, 
and their crosses. 



For full information, write 

FRED W. BRAY, LIMITED A jf V S. 

130 John St. N., Hamilton, Ont. La y V,y 


MUSHROOMS $4.50 

$4.50 lb. for dried mushrooms. More 
growers wanted. Everything supplied. 

Dehydrated Products & Chemicals 

Box 548 Calgary, Alberta 



Hay dryer unit blows hot air into plywood duct, from which it is directed 
under slatted platform on either side, to be forced up through the bales. 


Hay Dryer Means 

400 More Pounds of Milk Daily 

Improved quality of hay makes a 
big difference for Briden Clark 


W HEN Briden Clark states, 
“There is no alternative feed 
to good hay,” he is speaking 
with a conviction that comes from 
experience. Last spring, when he ran 
out of good hay before the pastures 
were ready, his attempts to maintain 
production by feeding more grain to 
the dairy herd were futile. Produc¬ 
tion slumped by 10 per cent. Yet, 
when he has top quality hay avail¬ 
able, dairy cows eat enough to get 
most of their nutrients from it. Pro¬ 
tein content of that hay can be so 
high that a 14 per cent dairy sup¬ 
plement, rather than the usual 16 
per cent, will balance the ration. 

Clark is manager of Collins Bay 
Penitentiary Farm, Ont., and is re¬ 
sponsible for the 80-cow Holstein 
herd. He also has to grow feed for 
the herd—a supply job that requires 
300 acres for hay alone. Experience 
has taught him that good hay can 
save veterinary bills, cut feeding 
costs, and boost production. He 
figures that good hay boosts produc¬ 
tion by 400 lb. a day each winter. 

But it’s one thing to talk about the 
value of good hay, quite another to 
cut and cure and haul in that hay 
without losing many of its nutrients 
in summer rain storms. He says the 
equipment that enables him to do 
this — the hay dryer — is the best 
machine on the farm. 

A big factor in hay quality is early 
cutting, and the hay dryer enables 
him to start the mowing machine 
about June 1, if the fields are dry 
enough to hold the equipment. With 
the dryer ready, he can bale up 
partly green hay and cure it under 
cover, where it is safe from loss. In 
1961, when rain fell day after day, 
haymaking would have been at a 
standstill without the dryer. With it, 
he continued to make good hay. 


Clark’s dryer will cure 12 tons of 
hay a day. Even the cost for the fuel 
— about $1.50 per ton of hay — is 
justified, he says, by the extra feed 
value. 

Of course, Clark admits that the 
dryer is particularly suitable for his 
own situation, where plenty of labor 
is available on the prison farm. For 
with the dryer, those bales must be 
placed on the rack each evening, 
then removed the following day and 
stacked in the barn.—D.R.B. V 



Why Geese 

Are Worth Considering 

T HERE’S not much competition 
in raising geese, which may be 
because a goose lays few eggs 
and is harder to process for market 
than chicken or turkey. But there are 
a lot of points in favor of this bird, 
according to E. S. Merritt and J. R. 
Aitken of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture. 

In a new brochure entitled “Rais¬ 
ing Geese,” these two researchers 
point out that geese graze pastures 
and keep weeds down in fields and 
orchards. They are hardy and need 
only the simplest windproof shelter 
in winter. Also, geese grow faster 
than any other bird. The brochure. 
Publication 848, gives further infor¬ 
mation on geese and is available free 
from the Information Division, Can¬ 
ada Department of Agriculture, Ot¬ 
tawa. V 


Movable Calf Stalls 



[Guide photos 


Holstein calves in the special pens. 

A T Carnation Farms, Carnation, 
Wash., young calves are kept 
in special pens until about 6 
weeks of age before going to the 
regular calf barns During this 
period they’re fed on milk replacer 
and checked for any diseases, such 
as calf scours. 

Individual stalls in each pen are 
built on a slat floor to keep the 
young animals clean and dry. The 
sides are fitted into slots in the 
floor and can be easily removed when 
pens are cleaned. V 



Bedding is scraped away to show slat 
floor and slots for sides of stalls. 


Shift Range 
To Prevent TB 

OWL tuberculosis is found on 
some poultry farms where birds 
are raised on the same ground year 
after year. Dr. J. E. Lancaster of the 
Health of Animal’s Division, CDA, 
says that once the avian TB germ is 
established it’s hard to eliminate. 
But here are some tips from Dr. 
Lancaster: 

• If the poultry house is old or in 
poor repair, it should be burned. If 
infected building is kept, clean it 
with lye and disinfectant. 

• Poultry range should be changed 
each year. Put used ranges into 
crops, not for livestock. 

• Direct sunlight on the old range, 
and deep plowing of all litter and 
droppings, prevent infection being 
spread by wild birds visiting the site. 

• All chickens culled for TB should 
be destroyed by burning or deep 
burial. 

• When starting a new flock, use 
hatching eggs from disease - free 
sources. 

More information on fowl tuber¬ 
culosis will be found in Publication 
1105, obtainable from the Informa¬ 
tion Division, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa. V 
















Your purchase of a new Case combine now 
brings you the best deal ever from your J. I. Case 
dealer... AND an EXTRA immediate Cash 
Bonus up to $500.00 direct from the J. I. Case 
Company . .. your reward for early buying... 
smart buying. 


LATER! 

WHEN YOU WANT IT 

Purchase now means delivery of your new Case 
combine when you need it. 

Guaranteed price ... no interest or carrying 
charges until season of use. 

*But see your Case dealer now! 



YOU CASH IN TWICE 
YOU CASH IN BIG! 


1 EXTRA Big Wintertime 
Trade-In Allowance 
from YOUR Case Dealer 


2 EXTRA Big Cash 

Bonus Cheque, direct 
from J. I. Case Company 


Purchase a Case “1000” or “800” Get 


Purchase a Case “600” Get 




CASH l 


NOW! 


400 


CASH 

NOW! 


*THIS SPECIAL BIG CASH BONUS IS YOURS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Make the Combine deal 
of a lifetime... 
seeyour 




Farm Equipment 
dealer ... 



NOW! 


/ 
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J. I. CASE CO. Toronto 


Edmonton, Calgary, Saskatoon, Regina, Yorkton, Winnipeg, London, Montreal, Moncton 


Last year, over 175,000 farm people enjoyed the 
hospitality of the CASE SHOWCASE PRESEN¬ 
TATION across Canada. This year your CASE 
SHOWCASE is even bigger and better! You and 
your family can enjoy an opportunity to strike it 
rich ... and a big evening of family fun and enter¬ 
tainment too! 

If you are a bona fide farmer you could be the 
winner of this year’s big SHOWCASE. To enter, 
simply complete a registration form at your local 
CASE dealer’s. Winner of this year’s NATIONAL 
SHOWCASE PRIZE BONANZA will be selected 
at the head office of the J. I. CASE CO., Toronto. 


If you're the lucky winner you’ll win $ 15,000- 
worth of new, 1962 CASE equipment ... of your 
own choice! AND if, between Nov. 1st, 1961 and 
Oct. 15th, 1962 you have purchased a new CASE 
tractor, combine ... or a combination of other 
CASE equipment totalling $2500 . . . you also win 
(as a BONUS!) a beautiful, new HALLIDAY Home, 
to be built right on your own property! 


There’s fun galore for the whole family at your local 
Case Dealer’s 1962 SHOWCASE! ASK YOUR CASE 
DEALER WHEN SHOWCASE NIGHT WILL BE 
HELD IN YOUR AREA! 


DOOR PRIZES • REFRESHMENTS - MOVIES ‘ FUN GALORE: 

at your CASE dealer’s Showcase: 
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Big Switch 

On Big Grain Farms 


1 TE wanted to break the 

%/V monotony of riding the 
tractor around the big grain 
fields all day.” This is how John 
and Campbell Bradley explain their 
dramatic switch from grain to large- 
scale forage production on their 
farms in the Swift Current district 
of Saskatchewan. But, of course, 
their reasons go deeper than that. 

Up to last year, the Bradley 
brothers had seeded 1,400 acres of 
hay and pasture crops, and planned 
to put in another 900 acres of forage 
in the next 2 years. In this way they 
are improving their grain quotas by 
spreading them over more non-grain 
acres, and are moving closer to their 
aim of establishing a 2-year feed 
reserve for 400 cattle. The switch 
also reduces their investment in 
machinery, and cuts the risk of loss 
from hail, frost, flood, or complete 
crop failure. Lastly, it spreads their 
work load more evenly, instead of 
having the rush periods associated 
with grain farming. 

When they return grassland to 
grain, they expect it to be in better 
shape than before. In fact, they plan 
a rotation which will put all their 
fields in forage crops sooner or 
later. 

Last spring, the Bradleys placed 
a record order for $1,200 worth of 
seed for 300 acres under the pro¬ 
vincial grass-legume seed program. 
With it they brought their forage 
acreage to 1,700 out of a total of 
2,700 cultivated acres. The grass- 
legume crops are a 4-way mixture 
of brome, alfalfa, crested wheat, and 
usually IV 2 lb. of clover per acre. 

John Bradley says they have been 
successful in sowing grass seed with 
oats on summerfallow in one oper¬ 
ation with a discer. They find there’s 
less water erosion when they use 
the discer. The seeding is as shallow 
as possible, and it is double- 
harrowed. The first-year oat crop is 



John and Campbell Bradley sitting 
on seed which they used to convert 
300 acres of grain land into grass. 


swathed and picked up with a com¬ 
bine. The straw is “round-baled” 
and left in the field until after the 
harvest rush. 

Roy McKenzie, director of Sas¬ 
katchewan’s plant industry branch, 
recommends the drill for seeding 
grasses, placing the grain first in 
1 ft. rows, and then seeding the 
grass crosswise. But he agrees that 
farmers can use the discer success¬ 
fully if they take more care. 

The Bradley’s beef herd demands 
a minimum of labor. During winter, 
one man can handle enough bales 
to feed 200 cattle in about IV 2 hours. 
The brothers claim there have been 
fewer calf losses since they started 
to feed alfalfa hay. Over 90 per 
cent of calves were weaned in 1960. 

By crossing Shorthorn cows with 
Galloway bulls, the brothers have 
been getting steers up to 1,350 lb. 
at 2 years. They say that in temper¬ 
atures down to 30° below, the Gallo¬ 


ways can still rustle for feed instead 
of standing with their backs humped. 

As can be seen, there’s more to 
the Bradley operation than “break¬ 
ing the monotony” and making 
things easier. And John Bradley 
gives another pretty good reason for 
the switch to grassland when he 
says “Our net returns from cattle 
and grass have been better than 
from wheat on the heavy land here 
in the flats.”—John McConnell. V 

Weeds Steal 
Soil Moisture 

HE rate of evaporation from soil 
depends chiefly on temperature, 
intensity of rainfall, and its distribu¬ 
tion. Moisture that passes below the 
5-inch depth in soils is considered 
largely out of the evaporation zone. 
Therefore, more moisture is con¬ 
served from frequent, recurring 
rains, or a rainfall of high intensity, 
than from an equal amount of rain 
received as light showers falling 5 
or 6 days apart. 

Large losses of moisture from the 
lower soil depths can occur through 
transpiration by weeds. Weed 
growth is the main factor that 
farmers can control in conserving 
moisture in summerfallow, says J. J. 
Lehane of the Swift Current Experi¬ 
mental Farm. Losses as high as 60 
per cent in soil moisture conserva¬ 
tion, and 50 per cent in subsequent 
crop yields have been recorded due 
to weed growth on summerfallow. 

Experiments had shown that vari¬ 
ous implements, such as the Noble 


Watch Out for 
Leaf-Roll Menace 

A PHIDS that overwinter on stored 
potatoes may spread the leaf- 
roll virus, according to N. M. Parks 
of the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa. The aphids can enter stor¬ 
age on other vegetables, so don’t use 
the potato store as common storage, 
he says. Also, clean out all vegetable 
matter from the storage during the 
off-season. 

Last spring, there was a severe 
infestation of aphids on small sprouts 
in a batch of potato tubers stored at 
40°F. at Ottawa. The tubers were 
placed on shallow trays in lighted 
storage at 70° for green sprouting 
3 weeks before planting. When the 
sprouts were Vz" long, they were 
infested with both winged and wing¬ 
less aphids the Myzus persicae 
which are known to spread leaf-roll. 
They may become infected from dis¬ 
eased sprouts outdoors, or from 
sprouts of infected tubers in storage. 

Keep a close watch for aphids in 
storage room, especially where certi¬ 
fied foundation seed potatoes are 
kept. Aphids can enter the storage 
with the harvested potatoes and re¬ 
main dormant, and winged aphids 


blade, 1-way disc, cultivator, and 
plow, used alone or in combinations, 
conserve equal amounts of soil mois¬ 
ture if weed growth is kept downy V 

\ 

Insects 

On the Increase 

M ANY of the most destructive 
insect pests of the Prairies in¬ 
crease during dry seasons. L. A. 
Jacobson of the Lethbridge Research 
Station, Alta., points out that grass¬ 
hoppers have been steadily increas¬ 
ing in numbers and area since 1958. 
Pale western cutworms were a prob¬ 
lem mainly in west-central Sas¬ 
katchewan in 1959 and 1960, but 
this year the area of infestation in¬ 
creased to include southwestern and 
southern Saskatchewan, and many 
districts in southern Alberta. Further 
increases are forecast for 1962. 

The stinkbug returned to promi¬ 
nence this year, after many years 
when it did little or no damage. It 
caused serious losses to grain in 
some districts of southern Alberta 
from 1936 to 1942, but the numbers 
decreased when rainfall was nearly 
normal. The stinkbug has two gene¬ 
rations each year, and can increase 
rapidly when conditions are favor¬ 
able. Several reports of infestations 
in grain were reported last July be¬ 
tween Taber and Medicine Hat. 

There are indications of a cycle 
of dry weather, which can mean 
further increases of insects. There’s 
a need for vigilance in recognizing 
the presence of harmful insects and 
preparing to control them. V 


can enter when the storage is opened 
in the spring. V 

New Life for 
Straggly House Plants 

W HEN a house plant becomes 
long and straggly, you don’t 
have to discard it. A simple method 
of propagation called air layering 
can produce roots on shorter stalks, 
resulting in smaller but fully de¬ 
veloped and attractive offspring. 

The Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture says the plants most suitable 
for propagation in this way are erect 
foliage types, such as philodendron, 
rubber plant, dracaena, and dieffen- 
bachia. 

Here’s the method: 

1. Notch the stem where you want 
the roots to form. Keep the wound 
open with a stick or pebble. 

2. Add a root-growth mixture and 
wrap wet sphagnum moss around the 
stem. Tie it tightly in place and 
cover with a piece of polyethylene 
bag. 

3. When roots have formed, the 
shoot may be removed from the old 
stalk and planted. Be sure to keep 
the moss moist while the young roots 
are forming. V 
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CLEM ROLES offers 


witlv the 
Comet < 


For most metal filing jobs on your farm, 
you’ll find these two Black Diamond 
files the handiest: the Flat Bastard Cut 
file for quick removal of stock from flat 
surfaces and the Half Round Bastard 
Cut file for curved surfaces... and both 
are double cut for deep fast bites into 
metal. Try these two Black Diamond 
files and you’ll never be without them. 
See your Black Diamond dealer today. 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 

PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


water line. The rust is loosened and 
water pressure flushes the rust out. 
It works with both steel and plastic 
pipe.—J.J.M., Man. V 


top of cream you need some- 

topost ED llil—thing to hold a 
grain bag on the 
&SL jpj-4 mouth of the can 
top. Use a length 
steel /J'liOfilr’ °f thin steel strap, 
SIRN * JpMflp- as used around 
simple funnel tor boxes for ship- 
— W 3 - .. bags ping, and a rec¬ 

tangular ring, which is attached to 
one end of the strap. Wrap the grain 
bag around the mouth of the bagger, 
place the strap over the bag, thread 
the other end of the strap through 
the ring, pull it tight, and bend it 
back so it won’t slip. The bagger 
(can top) should be nailed high 
enough to keep the bottom of the 
bag off the floor.—A.E.H., Man. V 


Calf Waterer 

Cut a 100 lb. nail keg in half, and 
nail one half 
•ely to the 


securi 
wall of a box stall 

where calves may jj]\ TlteS lli 

be housed. You WJ C 1; 4 

can then place a ulifff | §1 ill 

water pail in the 

keg for watering 

small calves, or HALF OF nail keg 

t , ,. ’ , NAILED TO FENCE OR 

other livestock, wall holds non- 
This prevents the P p water pail 

pail from being tipped over, and it 
is also easily removed for filling. — 
L.A., Sask. V 


Manufacturers of Black Diamond files 
for over 50 years 


Shredless Tape 

When using a roll of friction 
(electrician’s) tape, the pieces often 
tear off shredded and ragged. Pre¬ 
vent this by laying the roll of tape 
on its side and using a knife to 
score several shallow cuts across 
each side. The tape will then tear 
off cleanly.—H.J.M., Fla. V 


give your friends good reading the year round. The Country 
Guide and Canadian Cattlemen are inexpensive gifts that 
keep on giving each month pleasure and useful information 
that your friends will want to have. 

Check the box opposite the selection you choose from 
those listed below. Fill in your name and address and the 
name and address of the person to whom you are giving. 
If you wish to send more than one gift subscription, please 
list them on a separate letter. Cards will be sent on your 
behalf to those who receive your gift. 


Safety Device 

Grain augers can be dangerous, as 
I found out when I got the toe of my 
shoe caught in one. While I waited 
for help to stop the motor, I realized 
that if only I had a wire to reach 
the engine I could short it. My son 
suggested that we should attach a 
covered electric wire to the spark 
plug and run it along the auger 
pipe, with occasional wrapping to 
keep it in place, to the auger intake. 
This would enable us to short the 
engine in case of accident.—L.L.R., 
Sask. V 


Applying Building Paper 

When putting paper on a build- 
g, I cut the paper to the right 
length on the 
floor. Then I take 
a 4 in. strip of 
siding, the same 
length as the 
paper, and put 
the narrow end of 
the siding just be- 

place with a low the top edge 

few small nails r ,1 ° 

r of the paper. 

This is clamped in position with 4 
or 5 battery clamps. Then I take the 
whole assembly to the wall and tack 
the board on with a few thin nails. 
In this way, I can put up paper in 
windy weather.—L.S., Alta. V 


THE COUNTRY GUIDE for 2 


CLAMP BUILDING 
PAPER TO BOARD 
WITH BATTERY m 
CLAMPS 


CANADIAN CATTLEMEN for 1 year 

Combination of— 

THE COUNTRY GUIDE for 2 years 
CANADIAN CATTLEMEN for 1 year 


Cord Holder 

If you need to keep an extension 
cord in place for storage, or for fast 
PLUG-IN outlet use without get- 
ting it in a tangle, 

^ ' * S ' ie . £ ^' s '^’*- r • 
. . wire it to an 

OLD WIRE REEL ftlpctric O 11 t 1 P i" 

STORES YOUR Pieuuic uuuet 

extension cord mounted atop the 

reel, as shown in the sketch. The 
reel should be free to run, of course. 
—H.J.M., Fla. V 


Please send gift to- 


Name 


Your Name 


Name 


Address 


Clip ad and mail with payment to 


Circulation Manager, 1760 Ellice Avenue, Winnipeg 21, Man. 


File Handle 

Remove the inner . valve from a 
discarded valve ^pa>, valve stem 
stem of a tubeless tubuess tire 

tire, then force 
the valve stem 
over the end of a MA1 — SA Llk 
small file. This handle iw'SMk 
makes a soft, mb- SMM - L 
bery handle that is easy on the 
hands, especially during prolonged 
filing—H.J., Pa. V 


Sorting Hogs 

A scoop shovel is a wonderful 
help when sorting hogs. Hold the 
shovel directly in front of the hog. 
It seems to look like a brick wall to 
him and will turn him every time. 
—W.G., Alta. V 


Send Coupon TODAY 

... or request me 
to have our nearest 
farm rep call and 
give you a complete 
demonstration of 
“World’s finest” 
COMET Welder — 
right on your farm, 
and without obliga¬ 
tion. Just see how * 
easy it is to use! i 
TWO COMET] 
MODELS— 180 Amp. ■ 
and 300 Amp. — plug 
in to your power 
line! 

(ONLY 

$35 down, 

too!) Also tractor | 
drive models — 250, 1 
300 and 400 Amp. 


I WANT 
AGENTS!- 


Spreading Cement 

To/spread lino¬ 
leum cement, try 
using a discarded 
paint roller. Dis¬ 
tribute the cement 
in blobs here and 
there on the floor, 
and then spread 
it around with 
M.McC., Que. V 


Good extra money for 
part-time work — free 
training course under 
factory supervision. 


Plugged Water Line 

When an underground water line 
is plugged with rust, I take a dis¬ 
carded %" steel cable, a little longer 
than half the length of the water 
line, and push it down one end as 
far as I can. Then I connect an elec¬ 
tric drill to the cable and drill it 
until the cable is all the way in. I do 
this again at the other end of the 


—Send information (specify model.] 

—Send information on how I can be¬ 
come your agent. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 


APPLY LINOLEUM 
CEMENT IN DAUBS- 
SPREAD WITH ROLLER 

the roller. 


P.O. BOX 907, SASKATOON, SASK, 
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FARM BUILDINGS 



(.Guide photo 


Hired man Chas. Hodgkinson agrees 
the homemade broom is first class. 

Twig Broom 
Lasts Longer 

H ERE’S a homemade broom for 
the stable, and according to 
dairy farmer John Miller, it’s better 
than any broom you can buy today. 
“Brooms you buy, don’t seem to last 
more than a few weeks,” says Miller. 
“Two of these will last us all year.” 

Miller makes them up by cutting 
tough twigs from the brush that 


grows up along fence rows. He wires 
the twigs together to form the broom, 
then drives the handle into the 
center to tighten it up.—D.R.B. V 

in Favor of 
Creosote Treatment 

L ABOR accounts for about half 
the total cost of farm buildings. 
Pressure-treated lumber lasts several 
times longer under unfavorable con¬ 
ditions than untreated lumber, but 
costs less than double the price. 
Pressure-treated lumber is usually 
well-seasoned and uniformly graded. 
Put these facts together and the 
result is that treated lumber is 
usually more economical than un¬ 
treated, says K. Pohjakas of the Swift 
Current Experimental Farm, Sask. 

Untreated lumber, if grown on the 
farm, is useful for temporary struc¬ 
tures. But untreated material seldom 
serves the purpose as well as treated 
lumber. 

They found at Swift Current that 
fir lumber and plywood, pressure- 
treated with creosote oil, did not 
expand as much when wet, nor 
shrink so much when dried, as un¬ 
treated lumber did. Lumber treated 
with creosote absorbed much less 


New Job for Old Plow 



LGuide photo 

Mail box post made from plow was snapped by Guide editor Cliff Faulknor 
at John R. Peers’ farm in the Sumas area of B.C.’s Lower Fraser Valley. 


water than the untreated. This is 
important for flumes and other struc¬ 
tures in which weight changes have 
to be avoided. Pressure-treated lum¬ 
ber also can make structures water¬ 
tight. V 

Clean Storage 

I F you store much tractor gas 
around the farm, don’t forget to 
drain and clean storage tanks at least 
once a year. This removes sediment 
and metal chips that flake off inside 
the tank. Also tilt the tank or drum 
slightly backward to prevent the 
residue from collecting near the 
spigot, and make sure the hose 


nozzle is capped to keep dust from 
entering the tank. V 

Hay Chute Danger 

T HERE’S any amount of evidence 
to show that hay and straw 
holes in floors are dangerous. For 
example, an Ontario boy of 15 was 
running along a threshing floor and 
fell through an open hay chute to a 
concrete floor. The drop was only 9 
feet, but the accident was fatal. 

Hal Wright of the Ontario Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture suggests that 
you spend half an hour to build a 
safe trapdoor to cover the hay chute 
—you could be saving a life. V 
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Udder Cloth 

Made up of a network of fiber 
screen, the “Kleen-Udder” cellulose 
cloth measures 10 in. by 11 in. and 
is said to be long-lasting. The cloth 
can be squeezed, wrung and twisted 
without losing its shape. It removes 
soil, manure and grime, and can be 
used with all types of sanitizers, 
including boiling hot solutions. The 
manufacturers claim that the cellu¬ 
lose material is softer than paper 
or cloth. (Sparta Brush Co.) (357) V 


Swine Floor Pad 

Known as “Pamper 
Pad,” this rubber flooring 
is said to act as a disease 
barrier in swine buildings, 
to be soft and easy to 
clean, to prevent lameness 
on account of its non-slip 
surface, and to eliminate 
straw bedding. A sanitiz¬ 
ing agent is in the floor¬ 
ing. It is 14 in. thick, and 
24 in. by 24 in. (Pamper 
Pad Inc.) (358) V 



Six-Place Fountain 

A new six-place automatic 
water fountain is cleaned by 
pulling a flushing rod. It has 
stainless steel drinking 
troughs and fiber-glass lids. 
In addition to the six drink¬ 
ing places for cattle, it may 
be had with two drinking 
places for hogs. A pre-set 
thermostat controls the heat¬ 
ing. (Fairfield Engineering 
and Manufacturing Co.) 

(359) V 




Snow Scooter 


The “Ski-Doo” has skis in front for steering, an endless track for traction, 
and can travel over snow at up to 25 m.p.h. It measures 106 in. long, 30 in. 
wide, and 32 in. high, and weighs 335 lb. (Bombardier Snowmobile Ltd.) 

(360) V 


For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New" write to 
What’s New Department, The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ace., Winnipeg 
21, Man., giving the key number shown at the end of each item, as— (17). 
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Autumn’s adversity turned 
into a blessing at Christmas 

O UR very best Christmas, of all good Christ¬ 
mases, came out of a frosted crop, Papa’s 
broken leg, and Mamma’s crushed hand. 
Most of all, it came from baby David. 

But I’d better start at the beginning, which was 
the frost. It came the first week in August, when 
the grain heads were still soft between the fingers, 
and after a two-day rain. It struck so hard it left 
nothing but black ruin in its wake. 

Papa called a family conference the next day, 
and explained how the loss of the crop would 
affect us. He looked awfully tired and older some¬ 
how, as he talked. 

“This is a sacrifice year for all of us, and we’ve 
got to give up many things we would otherwise 
have enjoyed. We’ll sell most of the cattle. The 
little feed left over from last year will carry about 
Tour head. We’ll pay our taxes, buy groceries, 
school books, footwear. I want your ideas on 
how we’ll manage other things.” 

Mamma spoke at once, and she was quite 
cheerful. “We’ll make do in the clothing line and 
household linen. None of us needs anything 
urgently except footwear. We’ll manage.” 

Papa put his hand on her shoulder, and we 
smiled at her. We were remembering the new 
coat with the fur collar she was supposed to get 
this year. 

“Children?” Papa turned to us. 

We whispered together for a long time till 
Papa grew impatient and said “Children” again, 
without the question mark. So we told him, 
feeling very noble and self-denying. 

“We’ll give up Christmas.” 

Mamma cried out, “Oh No!” in real distress. 

Papa considered, then nodded. 

“Very well. No Christmas.” It was settled. 
We felt let down. We were sincere in our 
sacrifice but at least we had expected to be 
praised and lauded for our unselfishness. At once 
we regretted our decision, but Papa had accepted 
it. And that was that. 

F OR a few days we remembered it. But August 
was a long way from Christmas and almost 
anything could happen. September and October 
weren’t bad, by then we had almost forgotten our 
no-Christmas intentions. But the first snowfall in 
November brought them back. 

Papa fixed up our old sled, and no one 
mentioned that we had been promised a new one 
for Christmas. Mamma ripped out Papa’s out¬ 
worn blue sweater and knit us all mitts from the 
wool. Every time we put them on we were 
silently reminded of the glamorous ones we always 
found in our Christmas stockings. Margie began 
making a scrapbook for Papa out of the columns 
in the paper. I laughed at her until she cried, then 
I was sorry, and made up for it by begging papers 
and magazines from the neighbors to help her 
out. For an 8-year-old, she was doing such a good 
job that I was ashamed and started one of my 
own for Papa on handy-man tips. But my heart 
wasn’t in it. I kept thinking of the nice things I 
could have bought Papa out of the ten dollars 
he always gave each one of us for our Christmas 
spending. 

We planned on making Mamma a holder for 
her hot dish pads as soon as we finished the scrap¬ 
books. But before we could start, Papa slipped 
on the ice at the well and broke his leg. While 
he was in the hospital, Mamma and I did the 
chores. Even after he came home we kept at it 
because Papa couldn’t walk around outside in his 
cast, in the snow and cold. 

Then Mamma got hurt. Old Mooley had tossed 
her head to prevent the stall chain being put 
on, and crushed Mamma’s hand against the par¬ 
tition, with the stub of a horn. Mamma took her 
hand to the doctor. (Please turn to page 30) 


by HELEN MARQUIS 


Illustrated by 
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Papa held his temper until Mamma 
left, then he began. 

“This is the end — the absolute, 
incontestable end,” he roared. 
“Broken legs —” 

“Only one,” Tim corrected. 

“Now a busted arm —” 

“Only her hand —” Tim was 
factual. 

“No crop. No stove wood —” 

“There’s still six armfuls out there,” 
Tim pointed out. 

“Shut up!” thundered Papa. 

Tim shut up. We all did. Even 
Papa. 

After a minute, Margie suggested, 
“Why don’t we ask Uncle Judd to 
help? He can do anything.” 

Papa considered while we watched 
anxiously. When he stumped to the 
phone and asked for long distance, 
we all breathed a happy sigh of 
relief. 

Uncle Judd is Papa’s brother and 
lives on a reserve where he is the 
government Indian agent. We love 
him very much. He always gives us 
a dollar for our birthdays and sends 
us beaded moccasins at Christmas. 


When Mamma came home with 
her poor hand in a bandage — it 
wasn’t broken after all, but badly cut 
and bruised — everything was 
arranged. An Indian and his wife 
would arrive tomorrow to help us 
out as long as we needed them, and 
Uncle Judd would tend to their 
wages. 

Mamma said we should remember 
Uncle Judd in our prayers that night, 
and we did too, real loud, so Mamma 
would know we had obeyed. 

T HE next night about bedtime an 
old beat-up car drove into the 
yard. Its lights dazzled on the kit¬ 
chen window before they flicked out. 
At the knock. Mamma threw open 
the door and Tim dodged behind 
the table and looked half-scared. 

A man and woman stood on the 
doorstep. 

“Mrs. Neilson?” asked the man, 
removing his hat. 

“Come in. Come in,” roared Papa, 
“We’ve been looking for you.” 

They stepped inside. 

The man was dark, tall, good- 
looking. The girl, slender, and very 


pretty. She carried a bundle that 
moved and whimpered. 

All at once Margie was there, 
taking it from her. 

“Oh! a baby! Mamma. Mamma, 
look! The beautiful baby!” Her face 
shone with delight. 

Mamma said, “I’m so glad you 
could come.” 

Papa said, “You bet we are.” 

The newcomers breathed a sigh of 
relief, “So are we.” 

And that’s how the Bairds came 
to our place to stay. 

J ONAS started in at once getting 
a supply of wood. Irene wouldn’t 
let Mamma do anything, said 
Mamma looked as if she needed the 
rest. Irene would say, “Let’s whisk 
up the supper dishes and we’ll have 
a game of Old Maid.” Or “I’ll just 
whisk out this washing.” We called 
her the “Whisker.” I adored her. 

Margie was all wrapped up in 
baby David. He was only two months 
old and seemed like a doll, just the 
right size to be carried around and 
cuddled. It was impossible not to 
spoil him. 



He will eat 7,000 breakfasts 
before he starts earning 


He empties his dish and he grows. That’s life, 
and it’s arithmetic too. He is going to need those 
breakfasts whether you’re here or not. With a 
stroke of a pen you can guarantee them all 
through Life Insurance. 

Undoubtedly you are presently insured, but your 
circumstances are changing, so make sure your 
life insurance keeps in step with your life. Tell 
your life insurance agent what it is you want for 
your family’s future. Guarantee that your family 
will always enjoy the comforts and security 
you have provided for them. Make sure of 
tomorrow, today. 


ONLY LIFE INSURANCE CAN PROTECT YOU 
THESE FIVE WAYS 

1. Guaranteed immediate protection, from the moment 
you qualify. 

2. Guaranteed protection, no speculation, no guessing. 
You know exactly the number of dollars to come. 

3. Guaranteed benefits at big expense times. You can 
guarantee funds for future expenses such as sending 
children to college. 

4. Guaranteed retirement income. You have an income 
you can never outlive. 

5. Guaranteed protection for the home. Your family will 
never inherit an unpaid mortgage. 


WHEN PEOPLE DEPEND ON YOU . . . YOU CAN DEPEND ON LIFE INSURANCE 

THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN CANADA 

L-I6IE 


Tim was the only one who held 
himself aloof from the Baird charm. 
He had never seen an Indian in all 
his six years, and he was taking no 
chances. But after a few days when 
he saw how we had mutually 
accepted one another, he sidled 
timidly up to Jonas. 

“Are you really an Indian?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Yep,” agreed Jonas, “a real In¬ 
dian.” 

“Then where’s your feathered 
headdress and your buckskin 
breeches?” 

Jonas answered seriously enough, 
“Left them at home. The headdress 
was molting some, and the new 
feathers hadn’t grown in yet. Guess 
the early winter slowed things up a 
bit. And I tore those buckskins real 
bad the last time we were on a 
hunting party and Gramma had to 
patch them.” 

“Oh.” It was an acceptance of the 
facts. Tim’s eyes were on Jonas’ 
sober face, so he didn’t see the 
amused glances we exchanged, or 
hear Margie’s giggle. 

“Do you ever scalp people? I told 
Jimmy today in school a real Indian 
was at our place, and he said if I 
didn’t do exactly what you said, 
you’d scalp me.” 

Papa roared “Tim!” but Jonas was 
thoughtfully rubbing his chin as if 
the question required deep con¬ 
sideration. 

“Well now, it’s been quite some 
time since I scalped anyone and 
maybe my hand is out of practice. 
But I’ll tell you what, if you want 
to learn the trick I Agger I could 
teach you. How about bringing your 
friend Jimmy over and we’ll sort of 
practice on him?” 

It was too much for the rest of 
us. We were roaring in delight, and 
Irene laughed so hard she nearly 
dropped baby David so that Margie 
had to rescue him. 

Tim knew he had been spoofed, 
but it established a relationship with 
Jonas that never wavered in its 
admiration and loyalty. Next day at 
school he bloodied Jimmy’s nose 
when Jimmy sneered “Injun lover,” 
and got a walloping from Miss Reid 
for it, which made him prouder than 
ever of being Jonas’ friend. Some¬ 
how, Tim felt he had fought for his 
Indian friend and that made them 
blood brothers, even though it had 
been Jimmy’s blood that had been 
used for the ceremony. 

O NE black, black day we dashed 
home from schotil yelling out 
our bad news before we were well 
into the kitchen. 

“Mamma! Papa! There’s going to 



“By golly, you’re right. No won¬ 
der it was so cheap l” 
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be no Christmas concert this year! 
Miss Reid said so. No Christmas 
concert! We’ve just got to have one. 
O Papa, do something! Please, 
please!” We were weeping, loudly 
and damply. Our world had col¬ 
lapsed around us. Everyone had a 
Christmas concert. Not to have one 
was unbelievable, unthinkable even. 
In a little while we were quieted 
sufficiently to clarify the matter, and 
between hiccups, interrupting and 
contradicting one another, explained. 

Miss Reid was our authority. The 
killing frost had also killed our con¬ 
cert. People hadn’t been able to pay 
their taxes, (Margie, indignantly, but 
we paid ours) so the school trustees 
had decided to cut out all extra 
expenses, and the Christmas concert 
topped the list. There was no money 
for gifts, or apples, or oranges, or 
candy, or concert material, or even 
a tree, (Tim resentfully, we’ve always, 
cut our own tree on our own place. 
What do they mean—expense?) And 
as Miss Reid wasn’t coming back 
after Christmas, the trustees told her 
she could close school earlier than 
usual, seeing as there would be no 
concert to practise for, and we had 
all our compulsory days’ attendance 
anyway. (Me—more money saved.) 
And we’d like to know why we 
couldn’t have a concert even if there 
were no presents, etc, etc, etc. 

Finally, Papa made us stop. The 
trustees were put in there to run the 
school, he said, and they were doing 
what they thought best, and that 
was the end of it. 

W E grumbled now about going to 
school. There was to be no 
concert, so what was the use of 
going? Even Miss Reid was affected 
and she didn’t press discipline on 
us, or even lessons, vigorously. 
December came in drearily. After a 
week of it, school was closed. 

That night we sat around dully, 
too listless to even get up a good 
scrap with one another. Mamma 
looked at our downcast faces and 
tried to rally our weak spirits. But 
we’d have none of it. We wallowed 
in our misery. But at last her coaxing 
drew a peevish flare from me. “If 
only we could have a concert. Only 
a bit of one. I’d do all the work. 
I’d clean the school afterwards. I’d 
trim the tree. We’d sing and act a 
play. Santa could come and talk to 
us. I know he couldn’t bring gifts. 
But he’d be there and then it would 
be like Christmas. We gave up our 
own but we thought the school’s 
would make up for it.” I subsided, 
tears of frustration rolling down my 
cheeks. 

Mamma looked at me helplessly. 

Irene stopped her sewing, hesi¬ 
tated a moment, then ventured 
timidly. “Maybe you could do like 
we do on the reserve sometimes. 
Each family does one or two items 
on the program. Nobody knows what 
the others are doing, only Gramma. 
Everyone tells Gramma so there 
won’t be ten ‘I’m an old cow¬ 
hand’s’! Once we had a concert at 
Easter and every last kid got up one 
by one and sang ‘The Easter Parade’. 
We serve lunch after the concert and 
everyone has a good time.” 

Mamma hugged Irene enthusias¬ 
tically. 


“Irene, you’ve done it! We’ll have 
our concert after all. Let’s start 
planning.” And everyone began talk¬ 
ing at once. 

Our Christmas concert was bom. 

Mamma and Papa took turns on 
the phone, and Irene close at hand, 
alert with paper and pencil. 

First the chairman of the school 
board. 

. . . Yes, the school would be 
available for a concert. 

Then each parent. 

... Sure a good idea. Kids seem 
kinda disappointed about no con¬ 
cert this year. Glad to help. Guess 
we could line up some entertainment. 

. . . Lunch? Of course. Both cake 
and sandwiches. 

. . . Candy? Sure. How many 
platefuls would you like? 


. . . Mrs. Neilson, I no got the 
English for entertain. But I help. 
I wash, pull curtains. I make coffee. 
Many cups. 

Even the stores in town got into 
the act. 

. . . This is Parker, at the P. and 
S. Say, could you use a few boxes of 
oranges? Fine. Fine. Pick them up 
next time you’re in town. Don’t 
mention it. Glad to do it. 

. . . Bittner speaking. There’s a 
lot of ten-inch dolls left over from 
last year. Would they be of any use 
to you? 

Mamma and Irene kept the sew¬ 
ing machine running madly for three 
days while they dressed the dolls. 

Then old Mr. Mikeloff, crippled 
with arthritis. 


. . . Workshop standing idle . . . 
lathe . . . tools . . . scraps of wood 
. . . maybe something for the boys. 

Jonas and Papa were on their way. 
They came home at night, with saw¬ 
dust drifting from their clothes, 
speckles of paint on their hands. 

W E all had different ideas about 
our contribution to the pro¬ 
gram. Mamma thought we should 
sing. Papa sided with her because 
he couldn’t carry a tune and knew 
we would vote him out of any chorus 
we chose. Tim and Margie wanted 
a play, preferably with an Indian in 
it. I didn’t care what we did as long 
as I didn’t have to speak in front 
of people. 

It was Irene who settled it. 

“Why don’t you three children do 
a tableau of the nativity scene, while 



In West Germany ... 

THE CANADIAN 


WORKS FOR PEACE 

These combat troops in the quaint little German town of Soest are members of the 
Canadian Brigade in NATO. Their task, like many others in the Army, is a challenging 
one which requires carefully selected, well trained men. New opportunities have opened 
up in our expanding Army, with the same high standards of enrolment. You will get good 
pay, fine prospects for advancement, travel and adventure, a spirit of comradeship that 
isn’t found in any other job. Best of all, the satisfaction of doing a man-sized job which 
is earning growing respect for Canada among the people of the free world. 


If you are 17-23 and single, you can get full 
details, without obligation, from the local Army 
Recruiting Station listed in your phone book, 
or by mailing this coupon to: 

D. Manning (M2A) 

Army Headquarters 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Name- 


Address.. 


City/Town_Province- 

Age_Phone No_ 


Last school grade successfully completed— 

CGD E61-44 
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You’ll get extra wear—extra comfort—extra value —in PENMANS WORK 
SOCKS. There are styles and weights for any job—your best buy in any 
price range. 


your parents sing a Christinas 
hymn?” 

And that was it. 

Margie, draped in a white sheet, 
was to be the Virgin Mary. Being 
taller, the part of Joseph fell to me, 
with my brown braids hidden under 
our striped afghan. Mamma’s home- 
spun bedspread was Shepherd Tim’s 
cloak. Jonas made a crook for him 
to hold, and explained why one end 
was curved just so, and Tim broke it 
practising on a pig, and Jonas made 
another one and hung it high, 
threatening scalping if Tim so much 
as laid a finger on it. Tim said “Not 
at Christmas, Jonas, wait till after 
the concert,” only half-believing 
him. 

The days galloped by, and it 
seemed as if the concert night would 
never come. Then all at once it was 
there, and the school was jam- 
packed with people, all talking at 
once, or laughing, or calling greet¬ 
ings to one another. There weren’t 
nearly enough seats, of course, so 
half the people had to stand up at 
the back. They made a solid wall. 
When the mothers had to take a 
child outside, the wall drew in on 
itself and formed a passageway so 
narrow it was difficult for even the 
thinnest mother to pass through, and 
almost impossible for tubby Mrs. 
Beasley. 

W HAT a concert that was! In the 
years to follow, it became 
legend, something to look back upon 
with nostalgia, a tale to be relived 
over and over again in the happiest 
of memories. 

There were the Huflmans singing 
old-time favorites, and we cheering 
like mad at the end of each. The 
Slonski boys in their old-country 
clothes doing a Cossack dance, leap¬ 
ing and twirling and kicking their 
heels. Peter Johanssen and his dialect 
songs — we laughed till we cried. 
Then Mr. Ure and his bagpipes, the 
grandest music in the world. The 
Hanrahans doing Irish jigs. Johnny 
Haley mourning out sad cowboy 
songs. Old Mrs. Wilder reciting a 
long beautiful poem about the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. A tumbling act. 



About the 


Helen Marquis 


Helen Marquis, of Wild Rose, 
Sask., who wrote this year’s Christ¬ 
mas story for you, has lived on a 
farm most of her fife. As a young 
girl she moved with her family 
from Sarnia, Ont., to Saskatch- 


Some dialogues. It went on and on. 
Finally it was our turn. 

P APA arranged the sheaves and 
the homemade manger. Irene 
robed us, and hung the tinsel star. 
Mamma laid the sleeping baby 
David in the manger. 

“Here is your Babe, Virgin Mary,” 
she breathed tenderly. 

Margie bent over the manger. Her 
eyes, so like Mamma’s, soft and 
loving on the tiny figure. 

The curtains parted, and Mamma’s 
and Irene’s voices began “Away in a 
Manger.” 

The quiet that followed was so 
still you could hear the whimper 
from the manger. Necks craned as a 
tiny brown hand waved aimlessly 
in the air. At the next little cry, the 
small Madonna picked up the baby 
and cradled him against her 
shoulder. The tiny head lifted, black 
sloe eyes looked out of the dark 
face, then the eyelids fluttered shut 
and the head sank on the familiar 
shoulder. The little mother laid her 
cheek against the black head. 

“There — there — Jesus, go to 
sleep.” It was the tender croon of 
mothers all over the world. 

“Jesus is an Indian baby!” It was 
a whisper in the quiet. But the startle 
faded from their eyes as they 
watched. Mamma and Irene began 
to sing “O Little Child of Bethlehem” 
and the audience rose and sang with 
them. 

All at once, there was Jonas, his 
Bible open in his hand reading — 
“And the angel said unto them. 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. 

“For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. 

“And this shall be a sign unto you; 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 

“And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God and saying, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 

And that was the best Christmas 
I ever had. V 


Author 

ewan’s Rosetown district. Grown 
up, she taught school for 5 years 
before she married. 

Her first interest is her family- 
husband, 4 children, 9 grandchil¬ 
dren—and the activities which are 
most directly concerned with their 
well-being: sewing and gardening 
are among them. 

Her community knows her well 
through her work as a 4-H leader 
and her services to horticultural 
society and agricultural board. 

For personal satisfaction she 
“writes quite a bit” and this phase 
of her busy life included a course 
in fiction writing. 

Of herself and her husband Mrs. 
Marquis says: “We still live on the 
farm and shall do so until the end 
because we can’t imagine an urban 
life in our scheme of things.” And 
no doubt this is the reason Helen 
Marquis conveys her feeling for 
and understanding of the country 
scene as successfully as she does 
in her story “Indian Christmas 
Carol.” 

















SAFE and Happy 

K EEP an eye on home safety in 
the rush and bustle of Christ¬ 
mas preparation. Have you 
taken these precautions? 

Remember that snowy boots slip 
t hazardously on waxed floor surfaces. 

Provide an area near the door for 
- the outdoor boots, with a chair on 
which to sit while taking boots off. 

Remember, too, that youngsters 
are apt to poke into all the odd 
corners of the house. Be sure that 
drugs, cleaning compounds and 
^ poisons are well out of reach. 

To keep fire hazards to a mini¬ 
mum, buy a fresh Christmas tree. A 
dry tree, because it’s rich with pitch 
and resin, will flare up with the touch 
of a spark or flame. To test a tree 
for freshness, shake it. If needles 
drop off, it is too dry. Test the 
needles themselves; they should be 
sou, flexible and moist. Make sure 
the branches are pliable, and the 
limbs',strong enough to support the 
lights iind ornaments. A fresh tree 
is fragrant—smell it! 

Back at home, cut off the butt end 
of the tree on about an inch slant. 
Set the freshly cut trunk in cold 
water and leave it there until time 
for trimming. Choose a spot out of 
traffic, away from fireplace and 
direct heat, and clear of doorways. 
Anchor the tree there securely, then 
fill the container with water. Add 
water each day as needed. Try to 
place the tree close enough to an 
electrical outlet so that no extension 
cord is needed. This way you will 
eliminate shock from a faulty cord, 
the difficulty of making a good con¬ 
nection, and the hazard of tripping 
over a long cord. If you must use 
an extension, check for frayed in¬ 
sulation, cracked outlets and broken 
plugs. Then check the tree lights. 
Exposed wires, damaged plugs, loose 
connections and broken sockets are 
danger signals. Buy and use only 
lights and cords approved by the 
Canadian Standards Association of 
Testing Laboratories (stamped CSA). 
Guard against overloading the circuit 
by plugging too many lights and 
fixtures into one wall plug outlet. 

Use non-flammable tree decor¬ 
ations. Remove and store or destroy 
gift wrapping when Christmas pack¬ 
ages have been opened; a careless 
match or spark could ignite it. 

Disconnect all tree lights if the 
room is empty or you must leave the 
house. Tree lights can become over¬ 
heated and will dry out the tree. V 


Annual Report 

Yes, this has been a splendid year. 
One of our best. I'd say. 

No threat of sickness hovered near. 
No trouble came our way. 

The children all are growing well, 
And each and every one 
Would add a voice to mine, to tell 
We never had more fun. 

Each has had strength to do his part, 
And each has done it fair. 

Love still has bound us heart to heart, 
With happiness to spare. 

Summer teas dry, with early frost; 
Profits a little sheer; 

Rut in the things that matter most 
We’ve had a splendid year. 

—Clarence Edwin Flynn 



S uch A festive cake ! Rich and colorful with its contrasting fruit, 
keeps for weeks and cuts easily into neat, bright slices. 


CHRISTMAS WREATH CAKE 


Line a straight-sided ring pan 
(9 inches wide, 3 inches deep) 
with 1 layer of foil or use 3 
layers of heavy brown paper, 
the top layer greased. 

Wash and dry thoroughly 
\]/2 cups Sultana or other 
light-colored seedless 
raisins 

Prepare 

34 cup chopped pitted dates 
1 cup mixed red and green 
candied or well-drained 
maraschino cherries, 
haired 

34 cup finely-diced candied 
pineapple — red, green 
and yellow 

34 cup broken pecans 
}/ 2 cup flaked or cut-up 
shredded coconut 


Sift together into a bowl 

3 34 cups once-sifted pastry 
flour or 3 cups once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 

2 teaspoons Magic Baking 
Powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

)4 teaspoon ground mace 

Add prepared fruits and nuts, 
a few at a time, mixing with 
finger tips until all fruits are 
coated with flour. 

Cream 

1 cup butter 
Gradually blend in 

1)4 cups fine granulated 
sugar 

Add, one at a time. 

4 eggs 


beating in well after each addi¬ 
tion. 

Mix in 

1 tablespoon grated lemon 
rind 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Add fruit-flour mixture, part at 
a time, combining well after 
each addition. 

Turn batter into prepared pan 
and spread evenly. Decorate 
with candied fruits and nuts. 
Bake in a slow oven, 300°, \% 
to 2 hours. 

Brush top of hot cake with a 
mixture of 

2 tablespoons corn syrup 
1 tablespoon brandy or water 
Cool completely, then store in 
a covered tin or crock. 

Yield: One deep ring cake. 


Another fine product of 
STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 
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BAKE YOUR CHOICE! 

FOUR FINE FLOURS FROM OGILVIE TO ADD VARIETY AND EXCITEMENT TO YOUR BAKING 



Only Ogilvie offers you such a wide choice of flours for deliciously different feasted on pop-overs? Tall, crisp, and puffy-light every time when you bake them 
home baking. From these four fine flours come a host of delightful new ideas, with Ogilvie pre-sifted All Purpose Flour. For all these recipes, and many more, 

as well as old-time favorites you’ll want to re-discover. How long since you’ve write: The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Dept. M5, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal. 




WHOLE 

WHEAT 

Hour 



mm 


The first luscious slice will tell you this is fruit bread 
with the hearty, wholesome goodness of Ogilvie 
Whole Wheat Flour. Write us for this easy recipe— 
and try the different, delicious recipe on the package. 


Zesty, flavorful rye bread—easy to make, impossible 
to resist when you use Ogilvie Rye Flour. If your 
grocer doesn’t stock all these Ogilvie Specialty Flours, 
he’ll be happy to order them. 


Ever tasted muffins with the golden, nutty-good 
flavour of Ogilvie Graham Flour? Delectably dif¬ 
ferent. And when you taste pan cakes made with 
this flour, you’ll hesitate to add maple syrup! 



NOURISHES THE NATION 


H KfU BWI 
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Christmas 

Comes 

Calling 

C HRISTMAS comes, calling- us with the miracle of its 
music, its memories, its message. Time hasn’t dimmed 
the meaning of the Christmas message: it’s the same 
today as it was centuries ago when wise men followed a star 
to Bethlehem. Why does it still touch our human hearts with 
its good tidings of great joy? Is it because at Christmas we’re 
so much concerned with giving that we involuntarily renew 
our faith in it? 

As we make our homes ready for this greatest of family 
festivals, we sometimes complain about its drain upon our 
time, our energies, our pocketbooks. Sometimes, in its bustle, 
we may momentarily forget the real meaning of the Christmas 
message. Yet it asks only that we offer the imperishable gifts- 
love, kindness, helpfulness, compassion, forgiveness. They’re 
to be found in simple acts: when thoughtful people visit older 
folk whose world has grown smaller with their years; when 
young people use some of their own precious time to trim a 
tree for those less fortunate; when family members teach 
little ones the Christmas story. 

Gifts such as these create a true Christmas for ourselves 
and others by attuning to the real meaning and message of 
the season and with Charles Dickens we, too, know Christmas 
“as a good time, a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time 
. . . when men and women seem by one consent to open 
their shut-up hearts freely . . . and say, God bless it!”—E.F. V 
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Christmas 

Candies 

by GWEN LESLIE 



Y OU can count on eager volun¬ 
teers to help with the Christmas 
candy-making, and doubtless, 
they’ll be even more eager to form 
a taste panel! Some candy recipes 
are especially suited to the hand of 
the youthful helpers—ones such as 
the Snow Mounds, Apple Delights 
and Chocolate Clusters. These 
recipes need no careful watching of 
temperature. 


lose its gloss. Draw the fudge quickly 
into a mass and spread evenly in a 
buttered 8-in. square pan. 

Measure the icing sugar and a few 
grains of salt into a bowl. Melt choco¬ 
late; stir in butter and boiling water. 
Add chocolate mixture to icing sugar. 
Stir in remaining Vz teaspoon vanilla 
and egg yolk. Beat well; spread over 
candy in pan. When firm, mark in 
squares. 


IV 2 cups sifted icing sugar. Add egg 
and beat thoroughly. Add additional 
sugar until mixture is stiff. Place the 
candy mixture on an icing - sugar - 
sprinkled pastry board and knead in 
remaining sugar until desired consist¬ 
ency is reached. 

Divide candy in four portions, then 
add one of the following to each por¬ 
tion: Vi to V 2 teaspoon vanilla, 14 to % 
teaspoon almond extract, 1 teaspoon 
grated orange rind, 1 to 2 drops pepper- 


or fancy cutters. Decorate with bits of 
colored peel. 

Note. Fondant may be colored by 
kneading in food coloring. This basic 
fondant recipe may be used for rnint 
patties and dipped chocolates. 

Apple Delights 

1 pkg. fruit- % to % c. chopped 

flavored felly almonds or 

powder % c. broken wal- 

1 c. apple sauce nuts 

1 c. sugar Icing sugar 

Heat applesauce in a saucepan. Dis¬ 
solve jelly powder in the hot apple¬ 
sauce, then add sugar and stir over low 
heat until dissolved. Remove from heat 
and add nuts. Spoon into a greased 
10 by 5 by 3-in. loaf pan. Chill. When 
firm, cut in 1-in. cubes and roll in 
icing sugar. Let stand overnight at room 
temperature to dry. Roll again in icing 
sugar, then store between layers of 
waxed paper, two deep. Makes about 
3 doz. candies. 

Snow Mounds 

% c. sugar Vi tsp. peppermint 

2 T. water flavoring 

2 T. light corn Vi lb. moist 

syrup shredded coco- 

16 marshmallows nut 

Stir sugar, syrup and water in a 
small saucepan until sugar dissolves. 
Heat to boiling point, then boil 2 to 3 


The temperature of the syrup for 
Pull Toffee does need to be watched, 
but all the family can join in the 
fun of an old-fashioned toffee pull 
when the candy mixture has been 
suitably cooled. 

Chocolate Frosted Cream 

2 c. lightly pack- 1 c. seedless 
ed brown sugar raisins 

1 c. granulated lVi C. sifted icing 
sugar sugar 

1 T. corn syrup 1 oz. unsweet- 

Salt ened chocolate 

IV 4 c. rich milk or 2 tsp. butter 

light cream 1 T. boiling water 

3 T. butter or 1 unbeaten egg 

margarine yolk 

2 tsp. vanilla 

Measure brown and white sugars, 
corn syrup, a few grains of salt, the 
milk or cream, and the 3 tablespoons 
butter into a saucepan. Mix thoroughly. 
Heat to the boiling point, stirring until 
the sugars are dissolved. Then boil 
rapidly to 238°F. or until a little syrup 
dropped in cold water will form a soft 
ball. As syrup granulates on the side 
of the saucepan, wash it down with a 
fork wrapped with wet cheesecloth. 

Cool the syrup in a pan olj cold 
water, undisturbed, to 120°F. on the 
thermometer (a little warmer than luke¬ 
warm). Stir in IV 2 teaspoons of the 
vanilla and beat until the mixture just 
begins to thicken. Add raisins and 
beat until thick and candy begins to 


Pull Toffee 

IV 2 c. molasses 3 T. butter 

lVi c. sugar 2 T. vinegar 

Combine molasses, sugar, and butter 
in saucepan and stir over medium heat 
until sugar is dissolved and butter 
melts. Boil mixture gently until candy 
thermometer reaches 290°F. or until 
syrup will form long brittle threads in 
cold water. Remove from heat and add 
vinegar. Pour into buttered pie plates 
to cool. When cool enough to handle, 
butter your fingers and pull until toffee 
is spongy and golden yellow. Cut in 
small pieces with scissors. Makes about 
6 dozen pieces. 

Chocolate Clusters 

% lb. sweet 1 c. whole 

chocolate peanuts or 

% c. sweetened raisins 

condensed milk 

Melt chocolate in top of double 

boiler over boiling water. Remove from 
heat. Add sweetened condensed milk 
and peanuts or raisins and mix well. 
Drop by the spoonful on a greased 
cookie sheet. Cool for several hours 
before serving. 

Uncooked Fondant 

Vz c. soft butter Grapes, tangerine 
5 c. icing sugar sections, dates, 

( about) walnuts, pecans. 

Flavoring etc. 

1 egg 

Beat butter with electric or rotary 
beater until fluffy. Gradually beat in 
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mint flavoring. 

Vanilla Fondant. Remove pits from 
dessert dates and stuff with fondant. 
Roll in fine sugar if desired. Or roll 
fondant into small balls and press 
between walnut or pecan halves. 

Almond Fondant. Press a thin coat¬ 
ing of fondant around red or green 
maraschino cherries. 

Lemon or Orange Fondant. Press a 
thin layer around malaga grapes, 
drained canned or fresh tangerine, 
orange or grapefruit sections. 

Peppermint Fondant. Roll fondant on 
a sugared surface; cut with small round 


min. Cool slightly, add peppermint 
flavoring. Spear a marshmallow on a 
toothpick or skewer, dip in syrup to 
coat, and roll in coconut. Repeat with 
remaining marshmallows. V 


Key to Abbreviations 

tsp.—teaspoon 

oz.—ounce 

T.—tablespoon 

lb.—pound 

c.—cup 

pt.—pint 

pkg.—package 

qt.—quart 


Freeze a Dessert 


A FROZEN dessert is a boon to 
the busy cook, and provides a 
refreshing follow-up to a 

hearty dinner. Perhaps your fruit 
bowl will yield mellow-ripe bananas 
for a fruit sherbet, or you might like 
to personalize commerical ice cream 
by layering it in tall glasses with 
two homemade sauces. 

Four Fruit Sherbet 

2 c. mashed 1 c. milk 

bananas Vi c. maraschino 

Vi c. lemon juice cherry juice 

% c. orange juice 1 tsp. grated 
V 2 c. golden corn orange rind 

syrup Vz c. coarsely 

Vs tsp. salt chopped maras- 

1 egg white chino cherries 

% c. sugar 

Mash bananas thoroughly with lemon 
juice. Add orange juice, corn syrup 
and salt. Beat egg white stiff but not 
dry; gradually beat in sugar. Fold egg 
whites into the fruit mixture. Slowly 
stir in milk. Add cherry juice, orange 
rind and chopped cherries. Pour into 
freezer tray and freeze at fast-freezing 
setting until almost firm. Turn into a 
chilled bowl and beat with a rotary 
beater. Return to freezer tray and 
freeze firm, beating mixture once with 
a spoon. When frozen, the sherbet may 
be stored at a freezing compartment 
setting between fast and normal freez- 


Party Parfait 

Vanilla Ice Cream Coffee Caramel 
Fudge Sauce Sauce 

Fill dessert glasses about one-third 
with vanilla ice cream. Spoon in a 
layer of Coffee Caramel Sauce, then a 
layer of Fudge Sauce. Fill with ice 
cream. Add more Fudge Sauce, then 
top with whipped cream. Garnish with 
a sprinkle of instant coffee or shaved 
chocolate. 

Coffee Caramel Sauce 
% c. brown sugar, Vi c. butter 
firmly packed Few grains salt 
1 c. sugar Vs c. cream 

% c. light corn V 2 tsp. vanilla 

syrup V 2 c. strong coffee 

Combine first 5 ingredients in a 
saucepan. Cook, stirring, until sugar . 
dissolves. Cook without stirring to 
236°F. or syrup will form a soft ball < 
in cold water. Cool slightly. Stir in 
cream, vanilla and coffee; mix well. 
Makes about 2 cups sauce. 

Fudge Sauce 

4 oz. unsweetened Two 6 -oz. cans 
chocolate evaporated milk 

1 c. sugar 2 tsp. vanilla 

2 T. butter 

Melt chocolate over hot water. 
Gradually stir in sugar. Add butter; 
stir until melted. Slowly stir in evapor¬ 
ated milk. Cook over hot water, stir¬ 
ring often, until thickened. Add vanilla 


Temptation is sweet when you offer bowls of your own homemade candies. ing. Yields 1 qt. sherbet. 


and cool. Makes about 2 cups sauce. V 














No. 2123. Top stitching 
trims the tailored dress shirt 
and a sports shirt version. 
Tailored pants and shorts included. 
Boys’ 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14; 50*. 


No. 2125. This lined jacket 
features welt and flap pockets, 
optional top stitching. 
Back-belted vest 
pattern is included. 
Men’s 36, 38, 40, 42, 44; 50*. 


No. 9909. Self-fabric cording trims a 
basque bodice above a full gathered skirt. 
If desired, omit cording on slim skirted 
version. Sub-teen 8S, 10S, 12S, 14S; 50^. 


Holiday Time 


No. 9957. A big scalloped collar tops 
a round yoked dress with puffed sleeves, 
plastic-lined panties. A lace-trimmed Peter 
Pan collar is offered as well, with flared 
jumper. Sizes V 2 , 1, 2, 3; 50<£. 


No. 9973. Who 
would think it’s a 
quick ’n easy 
pattern? Use 
it too for a slim 
eased sheath with % 
sleeves. Miss sizes 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18; 60tf. 


The Country Guide Pattern Department 

1760 Ellice Ave., Box 4001, Terminal “A”, 

Winnipeg 21, Man. Toronto, Ont. 

Please send Butterick (No C.O.D. orders, please) 

Pattern No. _Size _Price _ 


Pattern No. 
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Perry Park is a private park with a public welcome where majestic 
elms reign over evergreen plantings and native trees and shrubs. 

Left: Sentinel-like elms guard the driveway to the Paterson home 
and give way to lawns and gardens that reflect colorful use of 
such favorite flowers as snapdragons, verbena, and starred petunias. 






m 


Perry Park ... one man's gift 

Working with nature, David Paterson transformed a wilderness into a wonderland 


I N Westbourne, Man., when you hear children 
shout “let’s go to the park,” they mean Perry 
Park, an eight-acre sanctuary on David 
Paterson’s farm. You’ll find it on the outer fringe 
of the village where the White Mud River loops 
sharply in a hairpin bend to form a park-like 
peninsula. It’s a favorite place for the village 
children; and it’s gaining favor as an overnight 
campsite for travelers over Manitoba’s Highway 
No. 4 a few yards away. 

From the time he bought the farm property, 



An evergreen planting forms an appropriate 
back drop for the miniature of the little old 
church in the wildwood of Sunday school days. 


David Paterson felt strongly that he and his 
family should not keep the towering elms on the 
peninsula for their enjoyment alone. He decided 
then to make the area into a roadside park as 
circumstances allowed. In 1942 he and Mrs. 
Paterson made two important decisions: one was 
to build a new home at the peninsula’s neck; the 
other, to proceed with plans for the park. Some 
time later it wa§ named Perry Park — Mr. Pater¬ 
son’s tribute to his wife, Elsie Perry Paterson. 

The park development didn’t come easily. Lots 
of hard work went into clearing and planting. 
Floodwater has pushed out over the park more 
than once, to damage its trees, grass and stone¬ 
work. This past year, drought drained some of 
its usual greenness. Still the park’s natural beauty 
and peaceful quiet drew more overnight campers 
this year than ever before; and, all summer long, 
children from close by had a green place in which 
to play. 

The Patersons make only one request of pic¬ 
nickers and campers: that they clear up their 
litter before they leave. Otherwise, Perry Park 
is free to all — irrespective of race, color, creed — 
in keeping with Mr. Paterson’s own philosophy 
that the things you give away are really the only 
things you keep. 

Regular visitors usually find something new in 
the park each year. One year, for example, it was 
the stone cairn which marks the site as a place 
where once Indians crossed the river to make 
their camp. Another year, fruit trees. This year 
Mr. Paterson put in a new park sign to replace 
an older one damaged by floodwater. Next year 
visitors will be able to see Perry Dam, a PFRA 


project a short distance from the park site. It will 
control water flow within the park area and also 
provide water for 600 head of cattle being pas¬ 
tured to the west. 

The Paterson home—a modern adaptation of 
an English cottage—overlooks the park. Flower 
beds surround the house and flow in soft curves 
among velvet lawns. Here, as in the park, decor¬ 
ative touches demand attention: the tiny pond 
where frogs sometimes sing to ducks floating 
silently on its surface; the graceful pedestal 
fountain (built this year) with fluted edge ready 
to spill a watery filigree; the brass bell, reminder 
of the last of the steam engines on a stand that 
is gracefully faced with hand-polished willow 
roots. 

O LD favorites predominate in the flower beds: 

cosmos (because it’s Elsie Paterson’s favorite), 
clumps of bouncing bet, iris, snow-on-the-moun- 
tain. For their color, quantity of bloom and hardi¬ 
ness, Mr. Paterson uses a lot of verbena and 
single petunia varieties. And tucked away in one 
corner there is the traditional rose garden. 

While Perry Park is Mr. Paterson’s hobby, the 
production of high quality registered seed is his 
business. For this he was made a Robertson 
Associate two years ago. Another honor was the 
province’s Citizen of the Year award for his con¬ 
tinuing interest in people and the community. 

Now winter’s snow mantles the grounds of 
Perry Park. But no matter. The community’s chil¬ 
dren know where there’s a good place to slide 
and so . . . they’re off “to the park” to enjoy this 
man’s gift to their community. V 



From her pedestal the bashful girl — a bronze figure -— watches 
over the children who make the park a year round playground. 


Right: Indians no longer cross the White Mud River here. Instead a 
model lighthouse looks out over a dam to regulate water flow. 
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by ELVA FLETCHER 



Mr. Paterson gives the park a gift each year. Cumulatively these 
add up to homemade benches, picnic tables and fireplace; merry-go- 
round, swings and slides; rest rooms and water supply. Some families 
come to picnic; others enjoy the overnight camping privileges. 




These Manitoba elm tree trunks, preserved because they were giants 
of the forest, become a bulletin board for the park’s simple rules. 



Donations come freely to the wishing well. The Patersons double 
the amount and bank it in a special Wishing Well account. So far it 
has provided over $4,000 to help crippled and handicapped children. 


new from 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 


the 5th leg tips the fat away 


Hidden in the handle, an extra leg swings down at a touch to tilt 
the pan, at just the right angle, to drain excess fat from food. The 
vented lid tilts too, reducing spatter to a minimum. Fully automatic, 
the CGE Frypan makes light work of stewing, braising—even baking. 
You just set the dial, and CGE controlled heat cooks food perfectly. It’s 
the DeLuxe Automatic Frypan—new; from Canadian General Electric. 



WORLD’S FIRST FULLY AUTOMATIC KETTLE. 

You simply plug it in. When water 
reaches a fast boil the pilot light 
automatically comes on to let you 
know. If you’re not ready, or not 
around, the kettle automatically cuts 
back to low heat, holding water at 
a gentle boil without steaming up 
the room. A fingertip control lets 
you return the water to a rolling 
boil if desired. 


OPENS CANS ELECTRICALLY —IN SECONDS. 

Here’s the modern way to open cans. 
Just place can in position, touch bar, 
and electric can opener completes 
the job in a jiffy. Can and lid are 
left smooth and safe. Ceramic magnet 
holds lid so that it cannot drop into 
food. Electric Can Opener may be 
mounted on kitchen wall or used right 
on the counter, with legs attached. 




CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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RASPBERRY When you bake at home 

Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast makes light work of 
it, and gives best results. 
Try this step-by-step recipe 
for these light and tender 
Raspberry Butterfly Buns, chock full of appetite appeal! 



BUNS 


RASPBERRY BUTTERFLY BUNS 

You'll need: 

Y 2 c. milk 

14 c. granulated sugar 
1 tsp. salt 
!4 c. shortening 
y 2 c. lukewarm water 
1 tsp. granulated sugar 

1 envelope Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast 

2 well-beaten eggs 

314 c. (about) pre-sifted 
all-purpose flour 
2 tbsps. soft butter or 
Blue Bonnet Margarine 
V 3 c. thick raspberry jam 

1 Scald milk; stir in the !4 c. 
sugar, salt and shortening. Cool 
to lukewarm. 

2 Meantime, measure lukewarm 
water into a large bowl; stir in 
the 1 tsp. sugar. Sprinkle with 
yeast. Let stand 10 mins., then 
stir well. Stir in lukewarm milk 
mixture, eggs and 1J4 c. of the 
flour. Beat until smooth and elastic. 
Work in sufficient additional flour 
to make a soft dough—about 1 y 2 c. 
Knead on floured board until 
smooth and elastic. Place in 
greased bowl. Grease top. Cover. 
Let rise in a warm place, free 
from draft, until doubled in bulk— 
about H/4 hours. Punch down 
dough. Turn out and knead until 


smooth. Divide dough into 2 equal 
portions. Cover with a tea towel; 
let rest 10 mins. 

3 Roll out one portion of dough 
into a rectangle 13 l / 2 x 8 inches. 
Spread with half of the soft butter 
or margarine and half of the rasp¬ 
berry jam. Beginning at a long 
edge, roll up jelly-roll fashion. 
Cut roll into nine 1 Vi-inch slices. 

4 Using floured handle of a 
wooden spoon placed parallel with 
the cut edges, press down through 
each roll as far as possible. Ar¬ 
range the rolls, well apart, on 
greased cookie sheet. Repeat with 
other portion of dough. Grease 
tops. Cover. Let rise until doubled 
in bulk—about 45 mins. Bake in 
a mod. hot oven (375°) 15 to 
18 mins. Spread warm buns with 
the following Confectioners’ Icing 
and, if desired, sprinkle with sliced 
and toasted Brazil nuts. Makes 
iy 2 dozen buns. 

Confectioners’ Icing: Combine ly 
c. sifted icing sugar, !4 tsp. vanilla 
and sufficient milk to make a 
rather thick icing. 


Get this beautifully illustrated, full 

colour recipe booklet, 

“When you 

Bake — with Yeast". Send 25f* in 

coin or 10 empty Fleischmann’s Yeast 

envelopes to: 



STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 

•!. 


Consumer Service Dept., 

18k' M 


Section F, 

j 


550 Sherbrooke St. W., 



Montreal, Quebec 





Snowflake 

by BETTY RIVERA 

T HE cold, prankish wind frisked 
through the sky spanking the 
white clouds into fluffy pillows 
the day Snowflake, Santa’s youngest 
reindeer, arrived at Christmas Vil¬ 
lage. Everyone at the village tried 
to make his first day away from the 
North Pole a happy one for him. 
Santa’s elf-helpers, S k i p p y and 
Tippy, invited him to watch them 
make toys for Santa in their work¬ 
shop. Rudolph, who came to the 
village each year, showed him the 
village creche where the Christ Child 



waited in his manger bed. But, now 
that the day was over and the vil¬ 
lage sleepy-still, Snowflake was so 
lonesome he sniffled in the snow. 

When the village clock chimed 
midnight, Snowflake was still wide 
awake. He tried singing Jingle Bells 
to himself as he had at the North 
Pole when he couldn’t fall asleep 
right away. He even tried counting 
the stars, but they were so fidgety 
that, when he was on the verge of 
counting one, it would blink right 
out of sight. Somehow, too, the stars 
seemed to be much farther away 
than they were at the Pole. 

The moon peeked at him. from 
above a tree, but when Snowflake 
whispered hello to him just as he did 
each night at home, the Moon didn’t 
even smile. Snowflake began to think 
that perhaps the Moon couldn’t hear 
him whisper because of the strange 
lump that seemed to be growing 
bigger and bigger in his throat. Al¬ 
most as big as a snowball. 

A teardrop, feeling as big and 
shivery as an extra-sized raindrop in 
November, rolled right down to the 
very tip of Snowflake’s nose. It 
stayed there until the Wind, which 
had become blustery, rudely splashed 
it to the ground beside Snowflake. 
Snowflake was ashamed and he was 
glad the Moon had gone behind a 



cloud and would not know how 
small and alone he felt here at the 
village. 

Then, Snowflake heard something 
that made his ears perk right up. 
Was someone calling him? But who? 
Everyone was sleeping. 

Yes. There it was again. Someone 
was calling his name. A very small 
voice. So small you could just about 
be sure you heard it. 

Suddenly, Snowflake’s attention 
was drawn to the creche by a soft, 
pale blue light which covered the 
Christ Child like the morning mist. 
He beckoned to Snowflake with His 
tiny hands, and called softly, “Snow¬ 
flake. Snowflake.” 

The Christ Child kept beckoning 
Snowflake toward Him and smiled 
when Snowflake leaped over the 
railing of the creche and knelt with 
bowed head before Him. The Child 
placed His tiny hand upon Snow¬ 
flake’s soft, warm throat, and 
smoothed away the great lump that 
had been there. 

Then, the Child smiled once again 
at Snowflake and whispered to him, 
“Snowflake, you mustn’t feel lonely 
here. You can always come to talk 
with Me just the way people do. 
You have an important job to do 
here at the village. For it is most 
important that grown-ups and all 
animals, too, be kind and loving to 
children. Children love a little rein¬ 
deer like you. Snowflake, and you’ll 
see how happy you make them by 
being here when they come.” 

S NOWFLAKE noticed that while 
the Christ Child was talking to 
him both Mary and Joseph, His 
parents, had lifted their heads from 
their prayers to listen to Him and to 
smile a welcome to Snowflake. 

Snowflake noticed, too, that the 
creche was warm and cozy, because 
the oxen and lamb had crowded close 
to the Holy Family to keep them 
warm throughout the wintery night 
with the heat from their bodies. 
Snowflake began to feel so drowsy 
and good inside that he was grate¬ 
ful to the Christ Child when He 
suggested that Snowflake lie down 
in the sweet-smelling straw beside 
Him and sleep. 

In the morning, when Snowflake 
was awakened by Rudolph, he was 
amazed to find that he was sleeping 
in his own home and not in the 
creche beside the Christ Child. And, 
when Rudolph asked Snowflake if 
he had slept well his first night away 
from the Pole, Snowflake quickly 
decided that he would tell no one of 
what had happened during the night. 

He decided to keep it as a warm 
secret tucked away in his heart. He 
also decided to keep the precious 
piece of straw from the creche that 
was still clinging to his right foot 
to remind him to go to the Christ 
Child, his Special Friend, whenever 
he was lonely or unhappy. V 
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Squares and Circles 



UBS 


Six motifs, 

5 in. square, make 
up a knitted 
place mat 10% in. 
by 15Y4 in. 

Order Leaflet No. 
K-P.K. 1291, 10<b 


Popcorn Points 
is the name 
of this ruffled 
doily. 

Diameter is 15 in. 

Order Leaflet 

No. C-S-939, 10<f. 




The tatting instructions for this lacy trolley cloth are on Leaflet No. T-5646, 
10c. Made of 4-in. square motifs, the finished cloth measures 16 in. by 24 in. 


Leaflet No. C-7865, 
10^, features 
a pineapple design 
in 3 sizes: 
a centerpiece, 
a place doily and 
a glass doily. 



. 

m 


For handicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to The Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 


Our Readers Suggest 


If you wax the shovel before going 
out to shovel snow, the snow will not 
stick to the shovel. — Mrs. M. Cann, 
Regina, Sask. 

* * * 

When artificial flowers become 
dusty and soiled, place them in a 
paper bag (flowers faced down) with 
a handful of finely ground table salt. 
Shake and flowers will come out very 
clean and fresh looking.— Mrs. E. K. 
Anderson, Kenoi-a, Out. 

* * * 

A rag soaked in vinegar and ap¬ 
plied while the stove is cold will shine 
a steel-topped stove without too much 
elbow grease.—Mrs. Ernest King, Du- 
vernay, Alta. 

* * * 

To store poultry for a long time and 
save freezer space, first freeze the bird 
thoroughly. Then dip several times in 
ice water to form a thick layer of ice. 
Wrap well and place in the snow. 

Do not warm frozen fish to scale 
them; they peel like bark when frozen. 
Use a good heavy knife to strip them. 
Scale fish on newspaper for a quick 
cleanup.— Mrs. Sam Kalenchuk, Lady 
Lake, Sask. 

* * * 

If you have chrome trimming 
around both counter and table edges 
where the food chopper will not fit, 
pull the kitchen table apart where the 
extension leaf goes and attach the 
chopper on the edge.—Mrs. P. Nicka- 
son, Fort Assiniboine, Alta. 

* * * 

If you warm furniture oil and pol¬ 
ishes by placing the bottle in warm 
water, you will find that the warmed 


solution penetrates more easily and 
you will use less. 

To clear clogged sinks, sprinkle 14 
cup baking soda down the drain and 
pour in % cup vinegar. Cover tightly 
for 5 minutes. Rinse with warm water. 

Strips of bacon are usually so 
firmly pressed together that they can’t 
be separated for frying without tear¬ 
ing or shredding. To overcome this, 
roll the package gently between your 
hands, first one way and then the 


other, before opening it. The bacon 
strips will separate easily. — Mrs. C. 

Law, McKague, Sask. 

* * * 

If brown sugar has hardened, put 

it in the freezer for a day or two. It 

will be soft after it thaws out.— 

Mrs. Bessie Hinton, Cody, Nebr. 

* * * 

A hard-to-remove screw will come 
out more readily if several drops of 
vinegar are allowed to penetrate the 
wood. This is a better method than 
oil. Screws and nails will run into 
wood much more easily if a little oil 
or soap is applied to them. 

To sharpen scissors draw the cut¬ 
ting edges back and forth on a piece 


of glass or cut sandpaper with them. 

Mrs. Robert Storey, Saskatoon, Sask. 

* • * 

Paper that sticks to a varnished 
table top can be removed without 
marring the surface. Just rub the area 
with olive oil. — Mrs. R. T. Evans, 

Lightwoods, Sask. 

* * * 

If you wish tomatoes and apples to 
keep their shape after baking, bake 
them in muffin tins. — B. Greschuk, 

Two Hills, Alta. 

* * * 

When you need soft butter in a 
hurry, use a vegetable peeler to shave 
thin curls from a firm block. They’ll 
soften quickly and spread smoothly. 

To soften marshmallows that have 
become hard, place in an airtight 

plastic bag and dip in hot water.— 
Mrs. Adele Kruszelnicki, Vanguard, 
Sask. 

Place a piece of net over large holes 
in socks when mending. Tack it down 
and darn through the net. It makes a 
neat job and holds the sock in shape. 

You can speed up the task of rip¬ 
ping out seams. Secure one side of 
the material under the pressure foot 
of the sewing machine and the stitches 
can be cut with a razor blade.— Mrs. 
D. Brown, Stony Plain, Alta. 


We’re all interested in a better, 
quicker and easier way of doing 
household tasks. Will you share 
your short cuts with other readers? 
Of course we’re most interested in 
your own ideas. In case of dupli¬ 
cation, the letter received first is 
selected. Only those letters accom¬ 
panied by return postage can be 
returned. You will be paid $1 for 
each suggestion accepted.—Ed. 



For efficient storage and ease in handling small containers, this kitchen 
cupboard features a step-like shelf arrangement which can be easily made 
in the farm workshop. You can tailor the shelves to your storage needs. 
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Christmas Stockings 
You Make Yourself 

by LOIS LIGHT 


C HRISTMAS stockings need not 
be confined to their traditional 
place at the foot of the bed. 
Reproduced from scraps of felt, they 
can serve for decoration, as favors or 
gift containers. 

Stuffed with a tiny gift from the 
dime store, they can be hung on the 
tree for an unexpected child guest. 
Filled with a miniature candy cane 
(or nothing, for that matter) they 


can become time-honored tree dec¬ 
orations, more treasured with each 
passing year. If you do use them 
this way, it’s a good idea to pack 
them with a few moth balls or flakes 
when you put them away because 
felt is usually made of wool. 

They make amusing favors for 
the Christmas table, particularly if 
each one contains a tiny gift suited 
to each guest—male or female, young 



Miniature stockings 
of colored felt 
decoratively trimmed 
have many uses 
at Christmas. 


or old. The gift may be anything 
from a card of bobby pins to a 
cigarette lighter. 

There need be no limit to the 
stockings’ design. Although those 
shown are traditional ones, you can 
make them as sophisticated or as 
whimsical as you desire. Sophisti¬ 
cated ones might include a top hat, 
a cigarette with cotton-batting smoke 
or a wine glass with sequin bubbles. 
Or you might just use the word 
“Hi” in white felt. 

Cut your Christmas stockings 
from a paper pattern which you 


A Need 

I T can be difficult to choose a gift 
for the “one who has everything.” 
Surely it is as difficult to select 
a gift for .one who has nothing. 

Those who have nothing — at 
Christmas or any other time of year 
—are the concern of the Unitarian 
Service Committee of Canada. 
Guided by Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova, 
the Committee makes it possible for 
you to meet a basic need for clothing. 

You can share Christmas with the 
gift of an easily knit shawl, needed 
by Greek farm women. The knitting 
instructions suggest any kind of four- 
ply wool. Using No. 9 needles, or 
No. 8 if you knit very tightly, cast 
on 24 in. and knit 12 in. length. 
Use a garter stitch and measure 6 
stitches per inch for the width 
(approximately 144 stitches on your 
needle). Cast off loosely, possibly 
using larger needles. USC volunteers 


make yourself. Pinking scissors make 
a good top edge or you can trim the 
top with lace or ball fringe. How¬ 
ever, these should be stitched on 
securely before the stocking is sewn 
together. Glue will fasten the de-'’ 
sign securely. 

Use your imagination and any¬ 
thing else you have around—sequins« 
contrasting felt scraps, pipe cleaners, 
cotton batting, the colored sparkle 
which can be obtained at paint 
stores or most notion counters—and 
make Christmas stockings a family- 
project. V 


will sew five of these strips together 
into one long piece 24 in. wide by 
60 in. long, and then will add fringes.' 
The wool color does not matter as 
these shawls are dyed black at the 
distribution center in the Greek 
mountains. Traditionally, black is the: 
only color that the old women yvilr 
wear. 

Children’s cardigan sweaters, 
pajamas and nightgowns, and band¬ 
ages are needed for Committee pro¬ 
jects in Korea; baby layettes and 
sewing kits as well as the shawls^ 
are needed in Greece. 

Good used clothing, clean and 
mended, which will give at least 
6 months wear is urgently needed. 
Such clothing, like the new articles 
above, should be sent to the col¬ 
lection center in your province. Forn 
the address of your nearest collection 
depot and any further information on 
the needs and work of the Com¬ 
mittee write to Unitarian Service 
Committee of Canada, 78 Sparks St., 
Ottawa 4, Ont. V 



Skillful Introductions 


Rural Rhymes 

Houses 

These fine, new, modern houses 
Make landscapes come alive, 
With every new improvement 
That genius can contrive. 

We struggle to acquire them. 
And revel in their grace; 

But it takes years of living 
To glorify a place. 

Old houses all have thresholds 
The feet of Love have worn. 
Their rooms recall the gladness 
Of when new life was born. 

Their walls in silence echo 
Our greetings and good-bys. 

It takes years to give houses 
Such meaning in our eyes. 

—Clarence Edwin Flynn 


Thoughts While Dusting 

This dust is laughing as it sips 
Through eaves and cracks and secret 
ways. 

And settles firmly here and there. 
And everywhere its pattern lays. 

This dust is laughing as it lips 
In swirls and motes that tease the 
sun, 

And mockingly retreats, just long 
Enough to let me think I’ve won. 

—Bessie F. Collins 


No matter what the age group, a 
friendly introduction makes anyone 
feel more comfortable in the pres¬ 
ence of strangers. As someone said, 
it’s a type of “kindness with style.” 

First you need to know how to 
make an introduction, when to make 
one and, finally, what to do when 
you yourself are introduced. Here 
are some easy-to-follow suggestions 
to help you. First of all, remember 
to speak clearly and pronounce 
names distinctly. 

How . .. 

Introducing Boys to Girls: Present 
the boy to the girl. Turn to the girl, 
say her name, then turn to the boy 
as you speak his name. Example: 
Sharon, this is Jim Brown—Sharon 
White. 

Introducing Two Boys: Introduce 
the younger boy to the older one by 
saying the older boy’s name first. If 
their ages are about the same either 
name can be voiced first. 


Introducing Young People to Older 
People: Say the name of the older 
person first. For example: Aunt 
Mary, this is Jim Brown. Jim, this is 
my aunt, Mrs. White. 

Introducing Your Friends to Your 
Parents: Simply say "Mother (or 
Dad) this is Sharon White.” 

Introducing Your Parents to Other 
Adults: Miss Edwards, this is my 
Mother (or Father). 

When . .. 

When you bring new friends 
home, introduce them to each mem¬ 
ber of your family and any other 
guests who might be there. 

When you take a friend to another 
person’s home, introduce your friend 
to your host or hostess. 

When you are out with a friend 
and meet someone with whom you 
stop to talk, introduce your friends 
to one another. 

At large parties try to introduce a 
guest to small groups at a time. This 


makes for less confusion. It’s also the 
responsibility of the host or hostess 
to see that a guest of honor meets 
each person at the party as soon as 
possible after their arrival. 

Acknowledging Introductions 

A man shakes hands when he is* 
introduced to another man. A lady 
may shake hands or simply smile an- 
acknowledgment of the introduction. 
The person who is presented to 
another should be the first to 
acknowledge the introduction. The 
most frequently used phrase is “Howfl 
do you do?” It adds a nice touch to 
repeat the person’s name: “How do 
you do, Sharon?” 

A lady rises when she is intro¬ 
duced to older or quite distinguished 
men or women, or a clergyman. She 
does not rise when she is introduced < 
to women within her own age group 
or to younger men. ■ 

A gentleman always rises when 
he is introduced to a man or woman. 
Children and young boys and girls . 
should always rise when they are 
introduced to adults. 1 

Do speak clearly and distinctly 
when making an introduction. If you 
don’t hear the other person’s name, 
don’t be bashful about asking that it 
be repeated. All you need to do is 
say “I’m sorry. I didn’t hear your 
name.” 

These few simple rules help you 
to show “kindness with style.” They 
remind us of the wise man who 
pointed out that “life is not so short 
but that there is always time for 
courtesy.” V 
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What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 


NFU SEEKS VOLUNTARY 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The National Farmers Union has 
requested that the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission extend a 
voluntary form of unemployment 
insurance to farm labor. In a brief 
submitted to the Committee of En¬ 
quiry into the Unemployment In¬ 
surance Act, the NFU stated that 
farmers find themselves at more and 
more of a disadvantage in procuring 
competent farm help in competition 
with other industries. It pointed out 
that increasing skills required in farm 
production, caused by greater 
mechanization and technology, made 
it increasingly impossible for the 
residual labor force to adequately 
meet farm labor requirements. For 
these reasons, unemployment insur¬ 
ance for farm workers was needed 
to provide the security afforded in 
other occupations. 

The NFU brief stated that the 
argument against providing for farm 
workers under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, because of the sea¬ 
sonal nature of their employment, 
was invalid. The Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee was reminded that agriculture 
did not stand alone as an industry 
requiring seasonal employment. In 
fact, other industries with seasonal 
labor were covered. 

The NFU admitted that the prob¬ 
lems of administration were the 
greatest obstacle to including farm 
labor under the Act. However, it felt 
these could be resolved by establish¬ 
ing a special farm labor division 
within the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission which would (a) main¬ 
tain unemployment insurance books 
for farm workers, and (b) handle 
contributions from farm workers and 
farmers for the Unemployment In¬ 
surance Fund. 

The NFU suggested further that a 
farmer wishing to provide insurance 
to his workers might register with 
the Commission, and maintain with 
it a deposit account against which 
contributions to the fund could be 
debited periodically. 

In conclusion, the brief pointed 
out that as part of the social legis¬ 
lation in Canada, the Unemployment 
Insurance Act should not discrimin¬ 
ate against any industry or group of 
workers. For this reason, immediate 
action should be taken to provide for 
the needs of agriculture. V 

OFA REQUESTS 

FARM MACHINERY LEGISLATION 

The Ontario Federation of Agri¬ 
culture, at its annual meeting in 
Toronto last month, resolved to 
request the Ontario Government to 
enact farm machinery legislation, 
similar in nature to that provided in 
the three Prairie Provinces. Difficul¬ 
ties many farmers have encountered 
in getting spare machinery parts, 
even at main distribution centers, 
prompted the OFA delegates to 
make this request. 

The OFA meeting also called for 
these steps to be taken: - 

• The Ontario Government to 
participate fully in the ARDA pro¬ 


gram which has been launched by 
the Federal authorities; 

• The enforcement of legislation 
requiring bills of lading when live¬ 
stock is transported; 

• An increase in the financial 
security of community livestock 
sales barns to further protect con¬ 
signors of livestock; 

• Support be given to the further 
development of producer marketing 
boards in all provinces, and national 
marketing boards when desirable; 

• Support be given to the devel¬ 
opment of co-operatives for market¬ 
ing and processing of farm produce, 
and for purchasing and manufac¬ 
turing of supplies used on the farm; 

• Greater study to be made of 
producing agricultural products for 
known markets by contracts, quotas 
controlled by farm marketing boards, 
and production of quality and kind 
of produce desired by the consumer; 

• Support be given to flexible 
government price supports designed 
to meet emergencies and to give 
price stability; 

• The Ontario Government to 
enact legislation which would pro¬ 
vide workman’s compensation insur¬ 
ance for farmers and workers; 

• Powers of expropriation of land 
be withdrawn from private corpor¬ 
ations and left in the hands of elected 
representatives, such as the pro¬ 
vincial cabinet. 

Another of the nearly 50 resolu¬ 
tions receiving the attention of the 
delegates reaffirmed the OFA’s sup¬ 
port for system of public and private 
broadcasting, with the overall control 
clearly in the hands of the CBC. 

The meeting re-elected William G. 
Tilden, Harriston district farmer, to 
a second term as President of the 
OFA. A. H. K. Musgrave of Clarks¬ 
burg and Charles Huffman of Har¬ 
row were elected first and second 
vice-presidents, respectively. V 

OFU CRITICAL OF 
FARM MARKETING REPORT 

The Ontario Farmers’ Union has 
taken issue with the Agricultural 
Marketing Enquiry Committee for 
its recommendation that govern¬ 
ments, both Federal and provincial, 
should not interfere with the trend 
to fewer and larger farms. 

The Committee was appointed in 
March 1959 by the Ontario Govern¬ 
ment to enquire into the marketing 
and distribution of farm products, 
and the most practical form of pro¬ 
ducer group action to meet the con¬ 
centrated buying power of present 
large-scale food processing and dis¬ 
tributing systems. 

“What the Committee recom¬ 
mends in effect is that farmers should 
adjust to this concentration of buy¬ 
ing power by getting off their farms,” 
OFU President Mel Tebbutt said. 
“This, of course, would make it 
easier for big business to integrate 
the fewer farmers who would be 
left on the land.” 

The Committee equates bigness 
with efficiency and greater produc¬ 


tivity which it considers desirable, 
Mr. Tebbutt said. “But,” he added, 
“at the same time, it admits that 
increased production will not help 
producers who will have to pass on 
any benefits to the consumer.” 

Mr. Tebbutt said the OFU Execu¬ 
tive was also amazed by the narrow 
view of the Committee, which 
seemed to seek parochial solutions. 
The OFU does not believe the farm 
problem is provincial or regional; 
rather it is national and even inter¬ 
national. 

Instead of restricting itself to 
Canada’s traditional markets, the 
Committee should have raised its 
eyes and looked for new ones, Mr. 
Tebbutt continued. “Canadian 
farmers know enough about pro¬ 
duction,” he said. “What we need 


is a few economists who know some¬ 
thing about distribution.” V 

SFU HAS NEW STAFF MEMBER 

The Saskatchewan Farmers Union 
has announced the appointment of 
K. E. Higgins to the post of income 
tax consultant for the organization. 
Mr. Higgins was bom on a farm near 
Rosetown and received his primary 
and secondary schooling in the Rose- 
town district. After serving in the 
Canadian Army during World War 
II, he attended and graduated from 
the School of Agriculture at the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan. From 1948 
to 1951, he was employed in the 
farm assessing branch of the Saska¬ 
toon Income Tax Office. During the 
past 6 years he has been with a 
private company. V 


m • 



A necessity on almost any farm, a good sturdy 
truck saves you time, work and money in a hun¬ 
dred ways. 

If you’re short of ready cash for such a profit¬ 
building purchase, FIL may be your answer. A 
B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put a new or 
used truck to work for you on your farm very 
quickly. Why not talk it over with the manager 
of your nearest B of M branch this week ? 

If your proposition is sound, you can get a 
, BofM Farm Improvement Loan for any 
type of equipment you need on your farm. 



n i muict cumin _ 


FIL the fixer ... 

his full name is Farm Im¬ 
provement Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up your farm . .. 
) he’s economical, convenient, versa¬ 
tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


op 

■ /tW 


Bank of Montreal 

Sank 



WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


Woman Relieved 
of Agonizing ITCH 


“I nearly itched to death for 
7'hyears. Then 1found a new 
wonder-working creme . 

Now Tm happy,” writes 
Mrs. P. Ramsay ofL.A. Calif 
Here’s blessed relief from tor¬ 
ture of agonizing itch in women, 
chafing, hemorrhoids, rash and 
eczema with an amazing new 
scientific formula called LANACANE. This 
fast-acting, stainless medicated creme kills harmful 
bacteria germs while it soothes raw, irritated and 
inflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 
healing. Don’t suffer! Get LANACANE at druggists. 



D2QOS 



BACKACHE? 


•not me! 


For relief from 
backache or that 
tired-out feeling 
I depend on— 
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Poetry Contest your thoughts in verse. In case E 

In submitting his entry to our y° u have not yet submitted your ^ 

poetry contest for Guide readers, entry, may we remind you that = 

D. D. Cliff, of R.R. 2, Westport, the contest deadline is December E 

Ont., wrote us this letter: 31, 1961. A cash prize of $10 jjj 

“I have enjoyed your magazine anc ^ an anthology will be given z: 

for several years, and have been ^ or the best poem and book prizes = 

especially interested in the grow- ^ or those whose verse places ^ 

ing number of poems published. second and third. Verse must, of s 

This is encouraging, not only for course, be original. 3 

published poets such as myself. Address your entry to: Poetry E 
but for all those who are just dis- Contest, Home and Family De- E 

covering this fascinating hobby.” partment. The Country Guide, = 

Scores of entries already re- 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, E 

ceived show you enjoy expressing Man. E 



JAMES B. CARTER LIMITED “da 13 

Eastern Representatives: FRANK PRUNEAU SALES LTD., 425 Islington Ave. S , Toronto 18 
Vancouver Warehouse: 734 West 6th Avenue, Vancouver 9, B.C. 


YOUR WRITTEN EXPERIENCE 
OF THIS INVALUABLE . .. 


1 MIGHT WIN YOU 
YOUR OWN CHOICE OF 


HERE LISTED 


The Carter Portable Water Heater is indispens¬ 
able where modern hot water systems are not 
available. Use it at your home or beach cot¬ 
tage, to heat water for washing, cooking, bath¬ 
ing. You simply place the heater in pail, tub, 
washer . . . and in a matter of minutes you 
have all the hot water you need. The Portable 
Water Heater is versatile, too, and you will 
find it useful for other purposes. 

If you already own a Carter Portable Water 
Heater, you are invited to write telling Carters 
how it has proven beneficial in your home. 
Perhaps you, too, have put yours to some 
novel use. 

On a plain sheet of paper, in 25 words or 
less, simply complete the following state¬ 
ment: 

“I find the Carter Portable Water Warmer 
invaluable because ." 


STOCK TANK DE-ICER 
Permanent Type $26.50 to $28.75 
Float Type $14.55 to $15.75 


POULTRY WATER WARMER 
$6.95 to $8.60 


ELECTRIC BATTERY CHARGER 
$15.95 to $23.25 


Select the Carter product you would prefer if 
you win, fill in the coupon, pin it to your 
entry and mail to the address shown. Contest 
closes midnight, December 31, 1961. 


INTERIOR CAR WARMER 
$18.10 


ELECTRIC ENGINE HEATER 
Cars: $ 6.50 to $ 9.50 


JAMES B. CARTER LIMITED CG . 61 

Osborne and Mulvey 
Winnipeg 13, Manitoba. 

My entry is here enclosed. If I am declared 
a winner, please send me a free CARTER. 


Trucks: $13.95 to 


ELECTRIC BATTERY BLANKET 
$8.25 


NAME 


FROST & MIST SHIELDS 
Average $6.50 per set 


ADDRESS 


Write direct if difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in purchasing any of the 
Carter Products (here listed) from 
your hardware or electrical store. 


Suggested retail prices are shown throughout 


What’s Happening 


SHEEP POLICY 
SPURS INTEREST 

Ontario’s sheep industry took a 
spurt forward under a new assistance 
policy this fall. It’s too early to say 
whether this renewed interest will 
last, but several new and sizeable 
flocks were established, and others 
were increased in size. 

Under the program, the Ontario 
and Canada Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture each paid one-third of the cost 
of shipping approved western ewes 
to Ontario farms. Purchasers were 
expected to take at least 40 ewes 
each, but most of them ordered 
groups of 50 to 100 ewes. Sheep 
specialist Hubert McGill of the On¬ 
tario Livestock Branch reports that 
over 3,000 white-faced range-type 
ewes, no more than 4 years old, 
were shipped under the policy. Most 
of them were purchased in the West 
by an agent of the Canadian Co¬ 
operative Wool Growers for ship¬ 
ment to Ontario. 

The Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture provides additional assistance 
to the flock owners involved, by pur¬ 
chasing rams and loaning them, free 
of charge, for a 2-year term. In 
return, the sheepmen agree to keep 
records of their enterprise so that, 
within a couple of years, more accur¬ 
ate information will be available as 
to just how profitable these sizeable 
sheep flocks can be. 

Most flock owners, who intend to 
retain their ewe lambs next year for 
flock expansion, requested rams of 
the North Country Cheviot or 
Leicester breeds. Those intending to 
finish next year’s lamb crop for mar¬ 
ket, asked for Suffolk rams, or in a 
few cases, Hampshires. V 

UGG URGE NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH COMMON MARKET 

Delegates to the annual meeting 
of the United Grain Growers Ltd., 
held in Calgary last month, urged 
the Canadian Government to under¬ 
take immediate wheat trade negotia¬ 
tions with countries of the European 
Common Market, and with Britain. 
Such negotiations should be designed 
to facilitate admission of wheat of 
the types produced in Canada into 
the countries involved, provided the 
exports of such wheat are neither 
subsidized nor dumped. 

UGG delegates also expressed the 
wish that these proposed negotiations 
take precedence over the renewal of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
which they felt cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily dealt with by Canada until 
this country determines what trade 
arrangements can be made with 
Common Market countries. They 
coupled with these proposals the 
suggestion that Canada should indi¬ 
cate to other countries a desire to 
postpone until 1963 the renegotia¬ 
tion of the I.W.A., and a willingness 
to extend the existing Agreement 
until July 31 of that year. The cur¬ 
rent Agreement is due to expire at 
the end of the current crop year. 

In other resolutions, United Grain 
Growers’ delegates requested that: 

• Initial payments for grain be set 
as high as is consistent with main¬ 


taining a reasonable margin of 
security for the Government of 
Canada. 

• Immediate, substantial increases 
should be made in the initial pay¬ 
ments for wheat, oats and barley. 

• Rye and flax be handled by the 
Canadian Wheat Board on the same 
basis as other cereal grains. 

• The Government of Canada 
amend the Income Tax regulations 
so as to raise the depreciation allow¬ 
ance on steel and concrete farm 
granaries from 21/2 to 5 per cent, 
making it the same as that allowed 
on wooden granaries. 

The Board of Directors reported 
earnings of $3,596,814, and total 
handlings at country elevators of 
more than 75 million bushels of grain 
for the 1960-61 crop year. Gratifica¬ 
tion was expressed that the Com¬ 
pany had been able to show such a 
strong financial position at the year 
ended July 31, 1961, in view of the 
serious loss it experienced with the 
collapse of a 2.5 million bu. terminal 
annex at Port Arthur in September 
1959. This annex has now been 
replaced by two annexes with a total 
capacity of 4.25 million bu. As a 
result the total capacity of the Com¬ 
pany’s main terminal elevator at the 
Lakehead has been increased from 
6.5 to 8.25 million bu. V 

CO-OPERATIVE PRINCIPLES 
SUBJECT OF RESEARCH STUDY 

A 5-year research study into basic 
co-operative principles and their 
application in present day business 
is to be undertaken by the Agricul¬ 
tural Economics Department, Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba, commencing in 
the New Year. Financing of the 
$75,000 research project is being 
looked after by the Manitoba Co¬ 
operative Promotion Board, the co¬ 
operative pool elevator associations 
in the Prairie Provinces, and Fed¬ 
erated Co-operatives Ltd. With co¬ 
operatives assuming such a major 
role in the commercial community, 
it is deemed important that an 
independent institution study any 
ambiguities of the co-operative prin¬ 
ciples that govern day-to-day activi¬ 
ties of these organizations. V 

PFAA REGULATIONS CHANGED 

The Federal Cabinet gave ap¬ 
proval in November to two amend¬ 
ments to the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act regulations. A regulation has 
been deleted which excluded a com¬ 
plete farm unit from benefits of the 
Act, if it contained more than 50 
acres of irrigated land producing an 
average yield of more than 12 bu. 
per acre. The other change involves 
father-son farm operations. Previ¬ 
ously, a son who rented land from a 
parent was not eligible for a PFAA 
payment unless he had a written 
lease executed before May 1 of the 
year of the award. Under the new 
amendment, the tenant son is eligible 
under such circumstances providing 
his parents do not operate a farm. 
Purpose of the old clause was to pre¬ 
vent farmers from claiming they had 
leased land to a son under a verbal 
lease in order to qualify for two 
PFAA payments. V 
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SASKATCHEWAN REPORTS 
DN 1961 CROP INSURANCE 

Saskatchewan’s pilot crop insur¬ 
ance program in 1961 offered pro¬ 
tection to 194 farmers in 25 insurance 
areas, mainly located in the east- 
central and northeast part of the 
province. A total of $26,000 was paid 
in premiums with coverage amount¬ 
ing to $305,000. Because of wide¬ 
spread crop failure, it was necessary 
to use a reserve fund established by 
the Saskatchewan Government, as 
well as crop insurance premiums, to 
pay claims. Payments to fanners for 
crop losses amounted to $131,000. 
They ranged from $56 to $4,100, 
with the average payment amount¬ 
ing to $780. 

The Saskatchewan Crop Insurance 
Board is now preparing plans for 
1962. It is expected that farmers in 
eligible areas will be given an oppor- 
unity to submit requests for pro- 
ection at the same premium rates 
barged in 1961. The premium rates 
n 1961 varied from a low of 3.5 per 
ent of coverage to a high of 12 per 
■ent. V 

HALL OF FAME 
PORTRAITS UNVEILED 

Canada’s Agricultural Hall of 
Fame passed its first milestone last 
month. Portraits of 14 farmers and 
farm leaders who played a part in 
laying the foundations of the farm¬ 
ing industry in this country were 
unveiled at the Royal Agricultural 
'Vinter Fair in Toronto. The men so 
honored, all of whom are now 


/wo portraits from Agricultural Hall 
if Fame: left, Sir Charles Saunders 
vho developed Marquis spring wheat; 
ight, Alex Mercer, who had devoted 
is life to the B.C. dairy industry. 

deceased, were each nominated for 
he Hall of Fame by an interested 
. arm rganization, and approved by 
he Executive of the Hall of Fame 
Association. 

The portraits were displayed in 
be flower show at the Royal Winter 
'air this year, but plans are being 
made to provide a suitable site in 
die Royal Coliseum where they can 
be hung permanently. 

The men whose portraits are the 
first to be placed in the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame are as follows: 

Sir Charles E. Saunders, who 
developed Marquis wheat and other 
crop varieties. 

Hon. John Dryden, an Ontario 
armer and provincial minister of 
agriculture. 

Duncan O. Bull, importer and 
breeder of Jersey cattle. 

Alex H. Mercer, who served as 
director and general manager of the 
Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ As¬ 
sociation for 43 years. 

P. D. McArthur, Ayrshire breeder 
and farm leader from Quebec. 

Robert McEwen, long-time presi¬ 
dent of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers Ltd. 


Hon. J. D. McGregor, Aberdeen- 
Angus breeder from Manitoba. 

T. B. Macaulay, Montreal busi¬ 
nessman and Holstein breeder. 

Howard Coming, Guernsey 
breeder and farm leader. 

Joseph E. Brethour, pioneer York¬ 
shire swine breeder. 

S. E. Todd, who organized the 
Council of Canadian Meat Packers 
and served as its manager. 

Robert J. Speers, breeder of 
Thoroughbred horses and Manitoba 
cattle rancher. 

Robert W. Wade, Ontario govern¬ 
ment official and livestock pro¬ 
moter. 

Frederick W. Stone, in his time 
the largest. breeder and owner of 
Herefords in North America. V 

STUDY ON FEED FREIGHT 
ASSISTANCE TO MARITIMES 

Agriculture Minister Alvin Ham¬ 
ilton has announced that a 3-man 
Committee of Enquiry has been 
appointed to study the question of 
freight assistance on the movement 
of western feed grains to the Mari¬ 
time Provinces. 

Specifically, the Committee has 
been requested: “To enquire into 
the equity of present rates of assist¬ 
ance on western feed grains to the 
provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, in 
relation to costs by various methods 
of transportation, and to make 

recommendations with respect there- 
, » 
to. 

The Committee is to be chaired 
by E. J. Alton of the National Har¬ 
bours Board. Other members are E. 
M. Taylor, retired Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture for New Brunswick, 
and G. M. Schuthe of the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ot¬ 
tawa. V 

SASKATCHEWAN POOL MEETING 

Highlights of the directors’ report 
to the annual meeting of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Wheat Pool held in 
Regina last month showed handlings 
of 165 million bu. of grain in 1960- 
61, or just over one-half of all grain 
marketed in the province. This was 
an increase of nearly 20 million bu. 
from the previous year. 

Net earnings amounted to $6,371,- 
806. After income tax and an alloca¬ 
tion for reserve, a total of $5,182,- 
300 was available for distribution as 
patronage dividends on grain and 
livestock handlings. 

During the meeting delegates 
passed resolutions commending the 
Federal Government and the Cana¬ 
dian Wheat Board for their energetic 
promotion of Canadian wheat on 
world markets. They urged the 
renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement at higher maximum and 
minimum prices, and requested the 
Federal Government to take the lead 
in establishing a World Food Bank. 
Delegates expressed concern over 
Government’s apparent willingness 
to tighten trade barriers between 
Canada and other countries. They 
looked at the European Common 
Market and were not unduly fright¬ 
ened by it. They suggested that, in 
the long run, Canadian farmers 
might well have more to gain from 
trade groupings than they have to 
fear from them. V 





YOUR 

MILK 

CHEQUE 


is subject to the buying attitude of the Canadian public. 


The June Set-aside was developed as a means whereby 
you can influence the food purchases of the consumer. 


If you are interested in building markets for milk... or 
even in holding what you presently have, there is no 
better way than in investing in the June Set-aside. 


The more than $400,000 spent on advertising this year by 
Dairy Farmers of Canada is your money. No matter whether 
your milk found its way to the market in the form of 
milk, butter or cheese, or any other dairy food, the market 
was better than it would have been without the Set-aside. 


The Executive Committee of Dairy Farmers of Canada 
recently made representations to the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. In so doing they stated that the national 
organization would join in asking producers in every part 
of the country to make a greater advertising effort. 


To do the kind of job that needs doing requires considera¬ 
bly more funds than are currently made available. Will 
you help build bigger markets for milk? Bigger markets 
mean bigger milk cheques. 


DAIRY FARMERS OF CANADA 

147 Davenport Road, Toronto 5 
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Hi Folks: 

Competition is a mighty good 
thing. But, like most good things, it 
can be overdone. 

I know of a city family who make 
a contest out of everything. Nothing 
is done just for the fun of it. And 
they’ll go to great lengths to make 
sure they come out on top. 

Take learning to skate, for in¬ 
stance. This family wouldn’t think 
of sending their kids down to the 
community rink to stagger and 
tumble with the rest. No sir, the 
youngsters were taken to a pond in 
the country where they could prac¬ 
tice in secret before they ever 
donned skates in public. You see, 
they fust might be slow to learn and 
the parents couldn’t stand that. 


Not long afterwards, the hula-loop 
craze hit town and the same thing 
happened. All over the neighbor¬ 
hood, kids were wiggling and squirm¬ 
ing. Some had a knack for it, and 
others didn’t. But most everybody 
had a good time. Not this family, 
however. Their kids were put through 
hours of grim practice in tire base¬ 
ment before they were even allowed 
to swing a hoop outside. 

When the school announced all 
younger kids would get a standard 
l.Q. test, this family really went into 
high gear. Contacts in the city got 
them copies of these tests, and the 
kids went through a whole series of 
dry runs beforehand. 

One of their offspring actually 
“spilled the beans” the day the real 
test arrived. As the teacher handed 



Don't saddle Dobbin with a leaky roof! 


Poor horse. His reward for a lifetime of hard work is 
rain in the face. Why doesn't the boss get the roof 
fixed? Even a horse knows that leaks left unattended 
just get worse. If money’s the problem, all that’s needed 
is to apply for a Scotiabank Farm Improvement Loan. A 
Scotiabank Loan is available easily and quickly for 
repairing buildings, buying new machinery, upgrading 
livestock, and many other worthwhile projects. 

Don’t wait to get your farm in the shape you want it. 
Visit your Bank of Nova Scotia branch manager soon. 
Find out how a Scotiabank Farm Improvement Loan 
can help you. 
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him the paper he complained, “do I 
have to do this thing again?” 

School sports day was a desperate 
time for these children too. In spite 
of strict dieting, one of them was a 
bit on the heavy side. When he 
started to fall behind in one of the 
races the little fellow began to sob 
wildly: “Wait for me! I’ve got to win 
—I’ve got to win!” 

Not long after that, the family had 
a new baby. This was a signal for an 
even grimmer contest. As soon as 
little “Frankie” could walk he was 
trained to be a bully. This was to 
ensure outstanding success in later 
life. The other kids in the family 
were warned never to fight back, no 
matter what their little brother did 
to them. Even other kids were afraid 
to touch him because the mother 
would rush to his defense. 


Soon the little so-and-so became j 
impossible. If a neighbor stopped tA 
talk to his mother, Frankie woulA 
like as not rush at the neighbor sud-\ 
denly and start trying to shove hirr\ 
around. 

“My, he’s so aggressive!” the 
mother would say proudly. 

But life has a way of compensat I 
ing for human folly. A strange mop¬ 
pet moved into the neighborhood 
who was even bigger for his age 
than Frankie. This one hadn’t been 
informed that Frankie’s person was 
sacred. 

You can guess what happened - 
kapow! Outraged, Frankie wen 
screaming home to mother. It wa 
several days before he got up enoug 
nerve to come out again. 

Sincerely, 
Pete Williams. 


FARM MARKETS 

—This Year and Next 

Summary of items from the Federal-Provincial Agricultural Outlook 
Conference documents. Other commodities are reported on page 11. 


Fc^rlnminc Amounts available for 1961-62 crop year, 16.1 million 
reeag a ns tons es (-i, na t ;ec j > are smallest since 1950-51. Supplies 

fell 20 per cent from 1960 while livestock increased 5 per cent. 

Forage and Feed Supplements ha^andToddeJ 

com, estimated at 25.3 million tons in 1961, was slightly better than 1960. 
But while Ontario farmers had highest hay yields on record, Manitobans 
had lowest, and Saskatchewan yields were smallest since 1937. Through 
government programs and cereals cut for fodder, enough roughage has 
likely been stored to meet needs of Prairies, given normal barn feeding 
season. * 

Millfeed supplies (bran, shorts and middlings) will likely be same 
as in recent years. Soybean oil meal will probably show a slight increase 
over last year. Packing-house by-products will remain close to last year’s 
tonnage. 

» i Supplies of registered and certified seed grain will be ade- 
3eea quate in 1962. Strong demand for registered wheat and oats 
expected from U.S.; moderate amounts of wheat but limited oats for 
export. Grass and some legume seeds cut by drought, but timothy, creep¬ 
ing red fescue, alsike clover, single-cut red clover, and sweet clover 
available for export. Brome and crested wheat seed probably enough 
to fill Canadian needs; shortages in most others can be met by imports. 
Most grass and legume seeds will cost more in 1962 than in 1961. 

« Sugar Beet prices supported at $13.18 per ton, 

ViTner Crops yielding 250 lb. sugar, in 1961. World prices 
lower than International Sugar Agreement minimum, and likely to 
remain low in 1962 unless quotas are enforced. Tobacco, Hue-cured crop 
slightly smaller than record 1960 crop. Demand increasing but there 
will be a big increase in carryover of old leaf at end of 1962; burley 
plantings resumed in 1961 and supplies ample. Apples, crop of 1961 
slightly up in Canada, considerably up in U.S., compared with last 
year. But higher prices expected on account of strong European demand. 
Upward trend in production and consumption of apple products, espe¬ 
cially juice and frozen slices, in Canada. 

Mam* Cnnnlioc Inspected slaughter and imports expected to be 
JVieaT 9Uppi e 2,169 million lb. for year; slightly above 1960. 


pi. Cheddar Cheese: Production estimated at 112 
million lb. in 1961 (3 million above 1960). 
Domestic disappearance may total 86 million lb.; down 1.5 million from 
1960. Consumption of other types of cheese increased slightly. Ice 
Cream: Production up slightly from last year on basis of estimated 
42 million gallons. Evaporated Whole Milk: Estimated production 
of 315 million lb. Stocks at October 1 were record 81 million lb. Domestic 
disappearance expected to be 305 million lb., or 2.5 per cent less than 
last year. Dry Skimmed Milk: At 200 million lb. for the full year, it will 
be 20 per cent more than 1960, with stocks of 50 million at October 1. 
Declining prices were a factor in increasing domestic sales to 140 million 
lb. Dry Whole Milk: Production estimated at 27 million lb., second only 
to 1960 output. 

p i Supplies to processing plants were up slightly in first 6 months 
compared with 1960, then fell sharply through to October, and 
close to 1960 level for rest of year. Price fell to 14 cents in October. V 
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